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Dire Straights: Idi “Big Daddy’: Amin is almost down 
for the count. His army has deserted him, leaving only 2000 
Libyian troops to hold the fort against a Tanzanian force 
that has been shelling the capital city of Kampala. Amin’s 
radio announcements continue to entertain however. 


Double Jeopardy: UCSC graduate Huey Newton will 
have to face trial a second time for the murder of 17 year old 
Kathleen Smith in 1974. The jury in the first trial was 
deadlocked 10-2 in favor of acquittal. Some contend that 
since the two jury-members voting for conviction were 
probably prejudiced, the re-trial is nothing more than a 
vendetta against Newton, led by Alameda county pro- 
secutor Tom Orloff. 


A Hard Rain Gonna Fall: Massive anti-nuclear protests 
in Europe and Japan were triggered by last week's accident 
at Three Mile Island. The conventional press seems to be 
supressing the number of protestors involved, but there were 
an estimated 30,000 demonstrators at one site in West 
Germany. At Middletown, Metropolitan Edison refuses to 
pay the salaries of two pregnant employees who have 


followed the Governor’s recommendation to leave the area. . 


All Trucked Up: Teamsters Union members continue 
their national trucking strike, already the longest nation- 
wide strike in Teamsters history. At issue in the strike is a 


proposed pay increase which exceeds Carter’s seven per 
cent guideline. 2 

Labor Pains: Parliment gave the British Labor govern- 
ment a vote of no confidence two weeks ago. With one vote 
to spare, the Conservatives forced the Queen to dissolve 
Parliment and hold a national election. The Conservative 
party is expected to dominate the election and install 
Margaret Thatcher as the UK’s first woman Prime Minister. 


Oil Spoils: Domestic oil prices will be allowed to rise to 
OPEC levels is President Carter gets his way. Tonight at 6, 
Carter will announce his deregulation plan that provides for 
the taxing away of excessive oil company profits. As a 
direct result, gasoline prices will rise by up to 15 cents per 
gallon over the next two, years. Insiders at the NY stock 
exchange traded heavily in oil stocks, bidding some stocks 
up by two points. 


Short Stuff: Former Pakistani Prime Minister Ali 
Bhutto was hanged yesterday. Polls show that Howard 
Jarvis is the leading contender in the race for the Republi- 
can Senate nomination from California, but our beloved 
Guv isn’t worried; he’s going on a trip to Africa just for the 
hell of it. LA Rams owner Caroll Rosenbloom died before 
he could bring a Super Bowl victory to Southern California. 

—Carter Young 


Scoop du Jour 


Religious Studies was scheduled to receive the coup de 
grace last Wednesday because of Humanities Dean Helene 
Moglen’s recommendation to discontinue the board. At 
press time Moglen declined to discuss the matter with CHP, 
but her recommendation to dissolve the Board was on the 
agenda of last Wednesday’s Religious Studies Board 
meeting. Moglen stated she could not make a public 
statement on her recommendation until she discussed it 
with the Board, because of its “sensitive” nature. Moglen 
did agree with an interview today which will be featured in 
the next issue of CHP. : 


Moglen’s recommendation will be sent to the chancellor 
who will then make a recommendation to the Regents for 
what is considered a “rubber stamp” approval. While the 
chancellor has not stated that he would accept a recom- 


mendation to discontinue the board, he has identified 
religious studies as a program which constitutes an over- 
extension on the part of this campus. He has also stated that 
“when you look at what programs are not central to this 
campus and which, perhaps, we can do without, that’s one 
(religious studies) which certainly comes to mind.” 
Today may be the day that the white male stranglehold on 
UC chancellor positions is finally loosened. The Board of 
Regents is expected to respond today to UC President 
David Saxon’s recommendation for the first minority 
chancellor in the UC system’s history. Saxon’s candidate, 
Tomas Rivera, would become the head of the Riverside 
campus if accepted by the board. Riverside has the largest 
proportion of Chicanos of any of the nine campuses in the 


UC system. —Adam Gardner 


New Clinic owner supports neighbors 


‘ by Ann Scott Knight | ie 


There is a light at the end of the tunnel for Westside 
Neighbors. What was once seen as a dreadful prospect, the 
sale of the Mission Street Medical Clinic, has turned out to 
be a possible blessing in disguise. 

On Wednesday, March 21, ten members of Westside 
Neighbors met at the home of George Ow, the new owner of 
the medical facility. One of the members of the Westside 
Neighbors Steering Committee, Lois Botelho, was “ im- 


pressed by the hopefulness of the situation” and describe ' 


Ow as being “very open and cooperative.” 

At the meeting Ow revealed his plans for the use of the 
buiiding on Mission Street. He said that since the facility 
was fully equipped for medical purposes, he would like to 
see it remain a clinic. He did not object to renting a portion of 
the building to Westside Neighbors for a neighborhood 
owned and operated health center. His main concern was 
that Westside Neighbors come up with the necessary 
amount of funding by the time the space will be available. 

‘IT would be very proud to have the medical clinic building 
be a part of a successful project that transformed the hea}th 
consciousness of Santa Cruz,”’ said Ow in a letter to Esther 
Stanley, another Steering committee member. 

Ow is a local entrepreneur who also owns and operates 
two large shopping complexes: King’s Plaza on 41st Ave. 
and King’s Village in Scotts Valley. He would not reveal the 
price he paid for the Mission Street clinic, but it is estimated 
that he paid between | and 2 million dollars. 


| People’s health center on the horizon 


He plans to take bids (beginning this summer) for office 
space trom private doctors and other professionals, as well 
as the Westside Neighbors. He said that he would rent 
space for approximately 80¢ per square foot per month. Gill 
Greensite, who was at the meeting with Ow,said, “Our big 
struggle is going to be getting funding. We’re not getting any 
preferential treatment in terms of rent. What it boils down to 
is that Ow will be our landlord.” 

Westside Neighbors has already begun the long process 
to find sufficient funding. The first step is surveying the 
neighborhood to assess the health care needs of the 
Westside, and to find out what people want from their own 
neighborhood health center. Sources of funding on the 
Federal, State and County levels are currently being 
investigated. 

Members of the Westside Neighbors are optimistic\about 
their health center. As Esther Stanley puts it, “We're;going 
to get behind this and really root!” After the afeeting with 
Ow, Lois Botelho said,“‘It’s going to take a lot of work, but I 
think we should have a positive attitude.” 

Though Ow did not definitely commit himself to the 
Westside Neighbors, he did support the idea of non-profit 
neighborhood-run health center. He said, *‘I like the energy 
and enthusiasm you all have. If you reflect the rest of the 
people on the Westside, you shall prevail.” 

Gill Greensite probably summed up the feelings of most 
of the people at the meeting when she said, ‘‘He’s not our 
answer, but after the way we were treated by the City 
Council, it’s nice to know someone supports us.” 


er 


UCSC de-annexation 


Business, administration bite 
the hands that feed them 


by Dana Priest 


“Today I'm upset and very frightened for Santa Cruz....As 

long as the students can vote and control issues, and 

dictate how this city is run, the community will hope and 
pray the University closes.” 

Excerpts from a letter dated March 7 to the city 

council from an anonymous ‘“‘member of the 

UCSC staff in an administrative position.” 


Can you imagine Santa Cruz city government without the 
University? Evidently many influential businesspeople and 
at least one UCSC administrator can. Last week, rumors 
about a possible move to de-annex the university from the 
city surfaced in the core of the business community—the 
Santa Cruz Chamber of Commerce (CC.) 

At this point it is clear that the Chamber of Commerce, as 
a group, is not authoring such a scheme, but, as chamber 
member Herb Bowie told the Sentinel, there is a movement 
to “get up a petition and de-annex the university from the 
city.” Bowie, however, stated he was not personally 
involved in such a move. 

As in the recall election in Santa Cruz last year, it is 
difficult to pinpoint who exactly is involved in a political 
maneuver which, if successful, could significantly alter the 

government composition in Santa Cruz. Added to this is the 

large economic contribution university students and em- 
ployees make to the city. As Samuel Leask III (of Leask’s 
department store) pointed out, ““de-annexation is not prac- 
tical because there are so many contracts between bus- 
inesses and the university. But it is nice to talk about.” 

The people doing the talking are not just the business 
community. It was Vice Chancellor Penaat who started the 
ball rolling at the Chamber of Commerce meeting three 
weeks ago when discussions of the de-annexation first came 
up. As Don Fultz of Mission Properties, and a member of the 


SC Chamber, tells it, Penaat was the one to bring it up. 
He paraphrased her as saying that as.a result of the election, 


“gee whiz, businesspeople are probably thinking about de- 
annexation.” She was quoted in the Sentinel as being 
“dismayed” at the student vote in the last election, but 
recognized that she had no way of controlling it. 

Mel Haber, of Haber’s Home Furnishings, agrees with 
Leask and Penaat and adds, “I, like all business people, 
disapprove of the right of students to vote,because they are 
not permanent residents.” (The US Supreme Court feels 
differently. They ruled in the carly 70s that legal residency 
may be established by registering to vote.) Although Haber 
felt that a move to de-annex the university would never 
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develop, he added that “the chanber members would 
necessarily have to be involved,” especially since 80 to 90 
percent of the businesses in Santa Cruz are members of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

With such apparently widespread disapproval of the 
students’ right to vote, the stumbling blocks towards action 
are mainly the legalities of de-annexation. Under Gov. 
Code Section 35034g of the Municipal Organization Act of 
1977, if the territory proposed to be detached is inhabited, 
any owner of the land or registered voter residing on the land 
may file a written protest against de-annexation. 

Under Section 35228 of the same act. if 50 percent of the 
residents file a petition against de-annexation and the 
petition is not withdrawn, detachment cannot take place. If 
25 percent of the residents sign a petition against de- 
annexation, then a vote of all registered voters in that area 
must take place. 


‘J, like all businesspeople, 
disapprove of the right of 
students to vote...”’ 


UCSC students are considered legal residents of the 
university property, if they are registered to vote at the 
college where they live. But, according to city counselor Jim 
Ritchey, de-annexation “could be possible during summer” 
when the dormitory population is normally elsewhere and 
therefore unable to file or sign the written protest necessary 
to stop such a move. Ritchey also believes, however, that 

~—the Local Agency Formation Commission (LAFCOQ,) the 
office responsible for accepting or rejecting the initial 
proposals concerning municipal reorganization, would 
probably not even accept an attempt at severing the 
university from the city. He believes that the university, 
under LAFCO guidelines, has an urban population which is 
logically a part of the city of Santa Cruz and therefore 
should be served with the public facilities entitled to any 
other part of the city. 

What is upsetting to many is not that students vote, but 
how they vote. Voting analyses from the March 6 election 
show that Measure O and city council candidates Mike. 
Rotkin and Bruce Van Allen could have won, even without 
the on-campus vote. But the fact is, as CC manager Lionel 
Stoloff noted, “Nowhere in the political history of the 
United States, except Chicago and Daley, do you have 
block voting so consistently” as you see it at the UCSC 
campus. 

Gordon “Scotchy” Sinclair, managing editor of the 
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Sentinel commented on this same phenomenon. By com- 
paring election results of other UC campuses, he said it was 
clear that the Santa Cruz campus had the most consistent 
voting patterns of them all. The claims that students should 
not be represented— because of their temporary.(four year) 
residency— ignores the fact that the student vote, at least in 
Santa Cruz, has remained more or less faithful to one side of 
political battles ever since the university opened. 

The argument used most commonly against the student 
vote is that students are such a transient part of the 
community. Leask, who says he is from the ‘old school,’ 
believes that four year residency in one place does not 
constitute a ““home."’ The Supreme Court disagrees and 
Leask disagrees with the Supreme Court. So, apparently, do 
Californians who, on the average. moved from their 
“homes” approximately every 4.4 years, according to the 
last census. 

The other main grievance related to the students’ right to 
vote is that they vote on issues that do not affect them. As 
Herb Bowie pointed out.""We are governed by people (the 
students) who don't live here. It’s that lack of representation 
we fought the Amcrican Revolution for."’ He added that the 
problem was that “we don’t control the ballot box.” 

Bowie gave the examples of the anti-speculation law and 
the rent control measure as two issues that, although they 
were supported by a majority of the students voting, 


‘supposedly do not affect students. County Supervisor 


Gary Patton believes that “the same argument could be made 
that low-income renters would not be directly affected by 
the anti-speculation law. since their chances of buying:a 
house are slim, and therefore should not have the right to 
vote on it. This line of argument leads back to feudalist times 
when only property owners had the right to vote, an idea that 
the U.S. rejected sometime ago, but which some people 
refuse to let go of.” 

Despite their disapproval of the student vote, most 
businesspeople are not reluctant to recognize the sub- 
stantial economic contribution made by the student popu- 
lation. As Fultz ‘stated. “The student contribution is 
positive. Santa Cruz would be an entirely different place 
without them,’ even though he said that students were 
“wrong and misinformed” on political issues. 

For many years most of the business faction in the 
community has been unhappy over student participation in 
political areas. It is questionable whether de-annexation 
could ever become a reality. What is clear is that students 
will continue to be actively involved and concerned in the 
political issues facing this community. As Sinclair says. 
* Polarization between the university and the community is 

just something we are going to have to live with.” 


a 


a 


*Volunteer positions. 
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contemporary understanding of the structure and 


A nuclear plant on an earthquake fault? 

PG&E’s nuclear power plant in Diablo 
Canyon sits within three miles of the massive 
Hosgri earthquake fault. The fault is capable of 
quaking with a force far greater than the quake 


which leveled San Francisco in 1906. 


What happens when an earthquake 


_ shatters a nuclear power plant? PG&E thinks 


we can afford to wait and see. 
Join Ralph Nader, Bonnie Raitt and 


thousands more at the Stop Diablo Rally and 


Alternative Energy Fair, noon on Saturday, 
April 7, at SF Civic Center. | 

PG&E is making the mistake of our lives. 
We have the power to stop them. 


Please send tax-deductible contributions to: 
Pacitie Alliance, 4111 24th. St.. San Francisco, CA 94114. 
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County and city politics re-cap 
Supes and council spin wheels 


by Nellie Oberholtzer 


The speedy wheels of government kept on turning in 
Santa Cruz even while UCSC students played in the sun 
(and the rain) over spring break. 

The Santa Cruz County Board of Supervisors had lots of 
action the last few weeks as they found themselves in the 
middle of a controversy when they repealed a campaign 
finance ordinance, fired and then re-hired a planning 
commissioner, and finally began taking steps to implement 
anti-growth Measure J. 

The Santa Cruz City Council officially swore in its newly 
and re-elected members, chose John Mahaney to be mayor 
and Joe Ghio to be vice-mayor, and passed ordinances to 
begin the implementation of Measure O, the greenbelt 
initiative. 

The Board of Supervisors’ campaign finance law cor. 
troversy started at the boards’s March 6 meeting when they 
first repealed a county ordinance which limited campaign 
donations from individuals to $100 per candidate and $500 
for each ballot measure. The repeal set off a rash of public 
condemnation coming from everyone from the League of 
Women voters to the Unitarian-Universalist Fellowship. A 
petition drive to collect the nearly 7,000 signitures needed to 
force the board to either reinstate the ordinance or put it on 
the ballot was started by an ad hoc citizens group called 
“Citizens for a Clean Election” (CCE) March 14, the day 
the supervisors held their next weekly meeting and refused 
to re-open the issue for further discussion, thereby confirming 
their repeal. 

A few days later press reports indicated that the repeal 
may render obsolete the investigations currently being 
made by the Grand Jury into possible violations of this law 
in last June’s re-call election during which two of the 
supervisors now in office, Pat Liberty and Chairperson Dan 
Forbus, won their seats. 

Another report in the the Santa Cruz Sentinel March 21 
quoted Grand Jury foreman Jay Bartle as saying that he had 
received a letter, dated Feb. 23, from Supervisor Marily 
Liddicoat, who had joined Forbus and Liberty in voting to 
repeal the law, which suggested that the Grand Jury’s 
investigations of the finances of the June election would be 
“a waste of the taxpayer’s money because the ordinance _ 
was going to be repealed.” 

Bartle is also quoted as saying that he first took the letter 
as a “helpful” suggestion, but that he feels differently about 
it in light of the supervisor’s recent actions. 

In a Sentinel story the following day, Liddicoat aide 
Carol Conners defended her boss, who was vacationing in 
Switzerland, by saying that the statements made by Bartle 
were “inaccurate.” She claimed that the letter had been 
written to Judge Rollie Hall, with a copy sent to Bartle, who 
had asked for comments from the supervisors regarding the 
judge’s request for $2,000 to investigate the June elections. 


Recently fired and re- 


ee ee 


hired Planning Commissioner Celia Von Der Muhlil 


During this time both Liberty and Forbus had stated that 
they would rescind their repeal of the ordinance until after 
the Grand Jury investigations were finished. 


Over ten thousand signatures collected by CCE were 
presented to the board on April third. This prompted the 
supervisors to vote unanimously, with Marilyn Liddicoat 
back from vacation, to withdraw the repeal thereby rein- 
stating the law. Robley Levy, a member of CCE, expressed 
her concern to the board that the supervisors might attempt 
to repeal the law again at some future date after the grand 
jury investigations were completed. County counsel Clair 
Carlson stated that since the board enacted the ordinance in 
the first place there are no restrictions against their 
repealing it at any time. 

In a move that prompted the liberal faction of the board to 
accuse the conservative faction of attempting to “stifle a 
minority voice,” the supervisors voted 2-2 not to re-appoint 
Celica Von Der Muhll to the County Planning Commission 
at their meeting March 20. At their next meeting, March 27, 
Supervisors Forbus and Liberty changed their minds and 
the board voted 4-0 to re-appoint the commissioner. 

Although it was ruled by the county counsel that Von Der 
Muhll has no legal conflict of interest, Forbus and Liberty 
both based their initial votes against the commissioner on 


their feeling that she has an “ethical conflict of interest” by 
being an employee of the State Coastal Commission as well 
as being a member of the County Planning Commission. 
The problem was solved at the March 27 meeting when 
Gary Patton suggested that Von Der Muhll move her desk 
out of the Central Coast Commission office at the County 
Center and work at home. Liberty and Forbus accepted this 
solution and Von Der Muhll was re-appointed. 

Von Der Muhll, who has been a concerned environmental- 
voice on the often pro-development Planning Commission, 
had strong support from Patton, who #ppointed the commis- 
sioner in the first place and made the recommendation for 
her re-appointment. When the board first decided against 
re-appointment, Patton and Supervisor Chris Matthews 
accused Chairperson Dan Forbus of casting a “‘political”’ 
vote. Forbus countered by saying he had given the matter a 
lot of thought and was convinced that Von Der Muhll did 
have an “ethical conflict of interest.’’ He stressed that he 
was not pressured and made the decision on his own. 

After hearing the Board’s first decision Von Der Muhll 
stated that she is being used ‘‘as a scapegoat of the political 
battles on the Board of Supervisors. It is an attack on the 
voters of the third district (which she and Gary Patton 
represent) right to representation.” (Sentinel, March 20) 

Von Der Muhllis, naturally, pleased with the board’s new 
decision and with the fact that the supervisors “decided to 
take a more reasonable stance.”’ “I just hope we can get 
back to busines and stop all this nonsense,” she stated. 


The Supervisors also took actions to implement Measure ~ 


Newly elected Mayor John Mahaney 
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J, the controversial .growth limiting ordinance that was 
passed by Santa Cruz County voters in June. Actions taken 
to start implementation of the measure’s requirement that at 
least 15 per cent of all new housing be made affordable to 
low and middle income persons include: 

®a “density bonus” which will encourage low and 
moderate income housing by allowing developers of five or 
more units to have a higher density in their projects, 

©'“inlieu fees” which will require developers of from one 
to four units to pay two percent of the difference between 
construction cost of the unit and the cost of a low income 
home, 

®a resolution establishing income and unit price guidelines 
for low and moderate income housing, 


~ © priority processing” which will expedite approval of 


low-cost housing projects. 

The supervisors also passed an ordinance which provides 
the annual establishment of population growth goals and 
another ordinance establishing growth goals for 1979 of 1.9 
per cent in rural areas and 2.5 percent in urban. The board 
also took steps in establishing an Urban Services Line 
which will define rural and urban boundaries in the county. 

Newly elected city council members Mike Rotkin and 
Bruce Van Allen were officially sworn in to office along with 
returning members John Mahaney and Joe Ghio at the 
council’s March 13 meeting. Both Rotkin and Van Allen 
emphasize their feminist politics in their acceptance speeches 
with Van Allen turning his name plaque face down on the 
council table because it read “Bruce Van Allen-Councilman.” 
He said that he would not use the plaque until “‘councilman™ 
is changed to ‘“‘councilperson”™ or “‘councilmember”’. 

In a move which will probably prove to be a preview of the 
conservative majority over-powering the liberal minority on 
the council, conservatives John Mahaney and Joe Ghio 
were voted mayor and vice-mayor respectively at the 
council’s March 27 meeting. Mahaney beat out council 
member Bert Muhly. Joe Ghio won the vice-mayor position 
over Rotkin with the same split occuring. The vice-mayor 
position is traditionally given to the highest vote-getter in 
the most recent election, who was Rotkin, but the conservatives 
used their numerical advantage to put one of their own in the 
seat. 

The council also began taking steps to implement greenbelt 
Measure O, which was passed by Santa Cruz city voters in 
the last election, at their March 27 meeting. The council 
voted to place a nine-month moratorium on residential land 
use applications throughout the city as a temporary measure 


to give the city time to implement a growth management | 


system a called for by O. 
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Brown lung symposium on campus 


A symposium on occupational health will be presented 
on the UCSC campus next week by the Labor Study Group. 
On April 10, the film, “‘Song of the Canary” will have its 
Santa Cruz premiere. This documentary caused a tremen- 
dous stir last year with its caverage of the DBCP pesticide 
disaster in Michigan. It also.documents “brown lung” 
disease in a Southern textile mill. On April 12, two speakers 
will be featured from the Bay Area: Dr. Philip Polakoff, a 
nationally recognized authority on asbestos and occup- 
ational diseases; and Amanda Hawes, an activist attorney 
from San Jose who is presently involved with mass 
litigation on behalf of injured workers. 

Occupational health and safety is a dry, unemotional 
term, one that betrays its complexity. Its essence however, 
is quite simple: Staying Alive while earning a living. 

The problem is huge. Of the 80 million or so workers in 
the U.S., approximately 25,000 die each year on the job, 
and 20 to 25 million suffer job-related injuries annually. 
These figures grossly under-represent the magnitude of the 
problem however, because they take no account of the 
slower-developing occupational disease, which are often 
incorrectly diagnosed. ; 

Some of these diseases have received a lot of press 
coverage recently. Black Lung afflicts 100,000 coal miners, 
and kills 4,000 each year. About 17,000 cotton.flax and 
hemp workers have Brown Lung. Over the next 2Q years, 
6,000 uranium miners are expected to develop cancer. 

Workers have faced hazardous job conditions since the 
‘beginning. With the development of modern industrial 
processes, hundreds of thousands of dangerous substances 
and conditions were introduced, and-more appear every 
year: obvious ones, that kill or maim; and the less obvious, 
that work over a longer period, but add up to the same 
thing—premature aging, premature retirement, premature 
disablement and death. 


Not just industrial worksites are involved. Transporta-. 


tion, wholesale and retail trade, hotels and offices can also 
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be dangerous places to work. In 1968, the Chicago Institute 
of Medicine sponsored a survey of 803 workplaces that 
employ a quarter of a million people in the Chicago area. 
and found that in 73% of such places, workers are exposed 
to one or more hazardous materials. 

As one book on the subject has said, the effects are as if 
there were a major war going on, all the time. The casualties, 


however, are not in combat, but just trying to make a living! 
—Paul Higgins 
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Shaft the draft 


. Draft resistance—the term conjures up images of the ’60s 

with draft card burnings, the SDS, “hell no, we won’t go” 
chants, and hasty migrations to Canada. These all faded 
away in the early ’70s with the end of the Vietnam War and 
involuntary conscription—both due in great part to massive 
public opposition. Six years later as plans are being 
discussed in the Pentagon and Congress to revive the draft, 
opposition is once again forming. 

A meeting will be held Friday at 3:00 pm at the Resource 
Center for Nonviolence (515 Broadway) to discuss a letter 
writing campaign, public education (including high school 
students) and other plans of action. For more information 
call Lee at 426-0169. 

The Peace and Freedom party is also organizing to resist 
the draft by getting former draft resistance people together 
with interested new participants to develop ideas and 
procedures. Call David Coit: 425-5211, Ext. 142 for 
information. 

Darrell Yeaney, the campus minister, has announced the 
April 11 opening date of the Draft Information Counseling 
Center at the Merrill Connection Center (behind the 
Gatehouse). Information and counseling about various 
options to the draft will be given Wednesdays starting at 
noon. 

While the revive-the-draft movement and its implications 
of war are distressing, optimists in the anti-draft campaign 
seé an opportunity to form a powerful coalition that could 
reflect a return to the politically conscious ’60s with the 
mistakes made then realized and corrected. 

—Dave Tracey 


Accident threatens future of nukes 


by Douglas McVadon 


The nuclear accident at Three Mile Island, which still 


threatens southeastern Pennsylvania, has grave implica- 
tions for California’s nuclear power plants. In addition to 
shaking the public trust the nuclear industry so carefully 
nurtured, the Three Mile Island incident brings renewed 
skepticism and scrutiny to the licensing of new atomic 
power plants. The Diablo Canyon plant, perched pre- 
cariously near a major active fault, is ready to open any day 
if Pacific Gas and Electric is licensed by the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission (NRC). 

Long-standing opposition to the Diablo plant has solidi- 
fied in the wake of the Pennsylvania disaster, and a rally in 
San Francisco on April 7th will seek a halt to the licensing 
process. 

Meanwhile, the NRC is worried that atomic reactors of 
the same design as the one at Three Mile Island might have 
convene a hearing on nuclear safey “to re-evaluate 
reactor, Babcock & Wilcox, designed ten reactors now 
operating in the U.S., including that at the Rancho Seco 
power plant outside Sacramento. Thirteen demonstrators 


were arrested last Saturday at Rancho Seco during a civil 
disobedience action protesting continued operation of the _ 


plant. Sunday, Governor Brown asked that the Rancho 
Seco plant be closed in light of the Pennsylvania accident. 
State Senator Geranmandi announced his intention to 
convene a hearing onn nuclear safety ‘“‘to re-evaluate 
California’s involvement” with nuclear power. 

As nuclear engineers struggle to bring the volatile 
situation at Three Mile Island under control, repercussions 
of the accident reverberate across the country. Fifteen 
protestors were arrested Monday at the New Jersey 
headquarters of the corporation that owns Three Mile 


Island, General Public Utilities Co. Local demonstrations 
urging people to “STOP DIABLO CANYON” were held 


Wednesday, March 28, (the morning radioactive leakage 
was first reported) and Friday (when more radiation was 
released and the accident worsened) in front of Pacific Gas 
_& Electric’s office on Pacific Garden Mall. 

Friday’s demonstration was part of a nationwide series 
of protests responding to the claims that the accident poses 
no public danger, despite continous radiation leakage since 
Wednesday morning. Leah Wood spoke for People for a 
Nuclear Free Future at Friday’s protest, saying, ‘We 
cannot remain silent. Rancho Seco should be shut down. 


‘We cannot remain silent. 
Rancho Seco should be shut 
down.” 
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Diablo Canyon should not be licensed. The people of 


California and every state should be given an opportunity to 
vote on a nuclear moratorium.’ 

Wood assailed the ‘‘irresponsibility of the utility com- 
panies,” and decried the ‘denial of full or accurate infor- 
mation to the public.’’ Media reports contain conflicting 
information, and most official statements seem primarily 
intended to prevent a panic. Radiation dangers to the public 
are still hard to assess. Metropolitan Edison officials at the 
plant continue to say that the area is safer than it was last 
week. When President Carter visited the stricken plant late 
Sunday, he echoed NRC assurances that radiation dangers 
ar over for people “‘off-site.’’ 


In Berkeley, Dr. John Goffman, who formulated the 
government’s plutonium safety standards, blasted such 
assurances, saying Carter “should be ashamed of his 
statements.” Goffman said increased incidences of cancer 
are a certainty, not to mention genetic effects which could 
show up for generations. Goffman further asserted that 
some Pennsylvania residents “may already have had their 


_ death warrants sealed.” 


Federal officials said Mengny that no plans have been 
made for getting rid of “extremely large amounts of 
radiation not sealed inside the reactor containment build- 
ing” at the Three Mile Island power plant. The United Press 
reported that the massive radiation cleanup task has been 
pushed to one side by the urgent need to stop radiation leaks 
which have seeped from the reactor site since last week’s 
accident. State and federal officials said the leaks “so far 
pose no serious threat to public health.” 

But according to Thomas Gerusky, director of the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Radiological Health, some of the 
built-up radiation will “probably get out into the at- 
mosphere” when engineers attempt to get things back to 
normal in the reactor containment area. 


ever written. 


IF YOU LIKED THE BOOK, 
YOULL LOVE THE COUNTRY. 


In Israel, you don't find the Bible just on bookshelves. It’s all around you. In 
Jerusalem, you can see where the old Temple stood, climb the Mount of Olives, or 
walk through the streets of the Old City, unchanged in two thousand years. Visit the 
Galilee, Beersheba, and Masada. Stay in towns that people in the Bible called 
home: Bethlehem (David), Jaffa (Jonah), Nazareth (Jesus). Yet there is another 
Israel too. Modern, vibrant, growing every day. Stroll along Tel Aviv boulevards 
lined with open-air cafes. Discover the First Century Dead Sea Scrolls ina museum 
whose futuristic design seems like a prophecy of the Twenty-First Century. Stay at a 
Kibbutz for a few weeks and sample a unique Israel way of life. Water-ski, scuba- 
dive, and swim, in one of our four seas: the Red, the Dead, the Med, and the Sea of 
Galilee. And at night take your pick of one of our 400 hotels, Kibbutz Guest Houses, 
Youth Hostels, and Camping sites. Call us for the best airfares and low-cost 
non-regimented tours. And don't forget to pack a Bible; it's the best guidebook 


425-7822 
open 7 days 
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PLEASE SEND: 


Beara ween School of Law 


San Diego's oldest, accredited ABA and AALS law 
school is still accepting applications for Fall of 1979. 


If you are interested please write today to: 


Admissions Committee 


Galifornia Western School of Law 


350 Cedar Street © San Diego, CA 92101 


CATALOGUE REQUEST 


UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL oo ee 5 


Founded 1924 


(714) 239-0391 


A Ue 


(CHECK BOXES) CATALOGUE UU) 
FINANCIAL AID INFORMATION ( 
APPLICATION U) 
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INTRODUCTORY SPECIAL 
San Pellegrino Mineral Water 


the largest-selling mineral water in Europe. Re- 

cently voted FIRST CHOICE in New West 

Magazine. Stapleton’s regular low price:$1.09 

INTRODUCTORY SALE PRICE: full 30 oz. 
bottles for 69¢ each. 


GRANOLA 
SPECIAL: 


Assorted Varieties 

1 lb. packages, reg. 

98¢, NOW are on 
SALE for 79¢ 


Asparagus 
Firm, Ripe Tomatoes 


Hawaiian Pineapple 
large size 
CANTELOUPE 


Sweet, Medium size 


425-5888 


Large, Pink Grapefruit 


CARRYING A FULL LINE OF NAT- 
URAL FOODS, VITAMINS, HERBS, 


and NATURAL COSMETICS. 
7 days a week—plenty of free parking. 


IN THE FARMER’S EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Your GoopD Foop STORE 


roasted & salted 
CORN NUTS 


a delicious 
snack! 8 oz. 


package, reg. 
89¢, NOW 
on SALE for 


69¢ 


sisi aia 69¢/Ib. 


39¢/lb. 
5/99¢ 
89¢ 


29¢/Ib. 
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Complete Soccer Supplies « lie. 
League Uniforms (Adult & Youth) Beach 
& Casual Wear... Stubbies « Hang Ten e 
Bolt « pA ALLL 


STOREWIDE SKI SALE 
10-25% off 


Bindings « Vests e Gloves « Parkas e 
Poles... (closeout) 


If you are serious about having fun skiing, you 
owe it to yourself to discover our revolving ski 
ramp. It is the ultimate ski training device! 
GET HOT NOW!! 


Ski Rates 12 Price After April 2 


Moving Mountain Ski & Sport 
1122 Soquel Ave., Santa Cruz, (408) 425-1199 


Aworid 
_ oftravel 
information 


FREE 


Get your hands on CIEE’s 
free Student Travel 

Catalog. It’s a world of 
information about travel 
abroad: flights; rail passes; 
ID's; where to go; where 

to stay; working and 
Studying abroad; and just 
about anything else you 
need to know. 


FREE FROM 
_| CIEE TRAVEL. 


JOHN SALIBA, 
Student Activities 
Redwood Building 
Call 429-TRIP 
MON. thru THURS., 10-3 
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Farmworkers 
on strike 


No one denies that the outcome of the California lettuce 
strike of 1979 will determine the fate of the United Farm 
Workers of America for years to come. Victory means 
universal recognition of the union as a permanent force. 
Defeat could be its death. 

“In all strikes prior to the UF W— including the massive 
cotton strikes of the 1930s—the unions that initiated them 
were transitory,” says rural sociologist Bill Freidland. “Not 
that they wanted it that way. That is just the way it turned 
out. They did not survive.” 

The UFW, in contrast, fought for and achieved the legal 
right to organize and conduct free, government-supervised 
elections. It subsequently won hundreds of union rati- 
fication votes. 

This strike contrasts with past actions in that its main 
objective is not to gain recognition, but rather to raise the 
wage rates and expand the pension and health programs. 
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If the UF W wins this one, ‘‘shop-floor” activities such as 

c grievance procedures will become more commonplace, and 

the full range of trade union characteristics will begin to 
appear. 

The strike has followed the lettuce harvest from the 
Imperial Valley on the Mexican border to,ghe northern 
reaches of the Pajaro Valley in Santa Cruz County. The 
main local grower being struck is J. J. Crosetti. 

“This is not a big business,” says the 70-year-old 
Crosetti, and compared to the multi-national conglomerates 
like United Brands (Chiquita Banana) that he has aligned 
himself with,in the Salinas Valley, it is not. But, by Santa 
Cruz County standards, Crosetti is big—very big. Accord- 
ing to the California Institute for Rural Studies, Crosetti 
farmed 2,618 acres (33 times the average county farm size) 
in Monterey County alone, in 1977. 

* Crosetti and other growers have stuck to their original 
offer of a package that averages an annual seven percent 
raise for three years. The union maintains that, given a 12 
percent inflation factor, the growers’ offer would result in an 
actual decline in the farmworkers’ already bottom-rung 
purchasing power. 


—Randlett Lawrence 


Reflections of struggle 
in Salinas (3/6/79) 


Photographs by Lois Nelson 


Photographs on exhibit in the Crown Dining Hall beginning April 9th. 
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Harry Fox is UCSC’s undergraduate representative to 
the Student Body Presidents’ Council, a statewide delega- 
tion of representatives from each UC campus’s student 
government. The Student Body Presidents’ Council (SBPC) 
serves as the “official” advocate for statewide student 
concerns before the Regents. 

Since UCSC doesn’t have a central student govern- 
ment, the undergraduate SBPC representative is chosen 
by a campus-wide election. Fox won a special elec- 
tion held in the fall. Another is scheduled to be held 
sometime this quarter. 

Recently, Harry talked to City on a Hill Press about the 
Council, and about some major statewide issues and his 
positions on them. : 


Interview 


~ CHP: From your experience, is the Council a worthwhile 
body? Does it deal with important matters? Do the Regents 
take it seriously? 

FOX: Obviously, the SBPC is not the greatest thing in 
the world. But we do some important things. The most 
important is giving direction to the Student Lobby. I’m 
becoming more and more impressed with what the Student 
Lobby has done, given its resources. It’s really interesting 
to see representatives from the University come to the 
Lobby and ask for help in dealing with the Legislature. 

After the Lobby, the most important thing the Council 
has is the immense advantage of being the students’ official 
voice before the Regents. Although they rarely let most 
students speak at their meetings, they almost never turn 
down an SBPC representative who wants to address them. 
This allows people like Kathy Taylor, the undergrad from 
Berkeley, to be a real nuisance to them, especially on social 
responsibility issues like the nuclear weapons labs. 


We have no great influence with the Regents. They’re 
intelligent but conservative, earning themselves the nick- 
name of ‘the Old Farts.” 


CHP: What do you feel are the most important issues the 
Council is dealing with? 


FOX: The most important issue right now is the Univer- 
sity budget in the Legislature. Specifically, I think it’s very 
important that we support faculty pay increases. I’m also 
concerned about how academic policy will be made in an 
environment of shrinking budgets. 

Social responsibility is the next biggest issue. The SBPC 
has taken the position that ifthe University is unwilling to 
convert the nuclear weapons labs, it should sever its 
relationship with them. The other thing we try to do is to get 
the University to change it’s investment policies. They've 
consistently refused however to consider the social respon- 
sibility of their investments, which consist of stocks in a lot 
of corporations doing business in South Africa. We haven’t 
been effective here, but we’ve made a start. 


CHP: You’ve had a chance to see how student govern- 
ments work (or don’t work) at other UC campuses. Would 
you favor the formation of a campus-wide student govern- 
ment here? 

FOX: We have no student government here. But we have 
more student participation in the running of this campus 
than do students anywhere else—at least, that I’ve been able 
to see. And, we have the flexibility to organize around a 
specific issue instead of depending on a student government 
to do it for us. The campaign against the grade option is a 
perfect example of student participation without a student 
government. I don’t favor the establishment of an Associa- 
ted Students here, along the lines of other campuses. 

CHP: Do you have anything you’d like to mention. 

FOX: Yes. My biggest concern has been how UCSC will 
fit into the University in ten years. While President Saxon 
has indicated that Santa Cruz and Riverside will be treated 
gently for five years to allow us to get our act together, this 
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Who says cadavers don’t talk? 


position is not popular among faculty and administrators at 
other campuses. 

Although the University’s official policy is that no 
campus will be closed, the unofficial attitude in some parts 
is: “is there any way we can divert Santa Cruz’s and 
Riverside’s resources for our own purposes?” 

The justification is that this university runs on enroll- 
ments, and Santa Cruz and Riverside aren’t pulling their 
own weight. If we were up to full capacity, no one would be 
saying such things. The only way the things we like about 
this campus will be preserved is if students, faculty, staff, 


bodies in fcr as they can. 
—Ben Slay 


Regents conflict 
of interest 
suit expanded 


Conflict of interest charges were leveled at still more 
University of California personnel last month in addition to 
a lawsuit filed in January against six UC regents and two 
other UC officials. 

The issue concerns researchers and administrators who, 
say the Agrarian Action Project (AAP), either worked on or 
directed research of mechanical fruit and vegetable har- 
vesters. The use of the harvesters benefitted the defendants, 
in the form of royalties for UC and the researchers, and in 
the form of increased profits to administrators who serve on 
the board of directors for California agricultural corpora- 
tions using the machines. 

AAP also alleges that the university misused public funds 
by sponsoring research not designed for “‘the maintenance 
of maximum employment”’ of Californians, a provision 
land-grant colleges like UC must follow. Mechanization 
has eliminated thousands of agricultural jobs, the AAP 
said. 


—College Press Service 


Spring KEG Sale! 
$2.00 OFF our already-low prices! 


Heineken Light 

was 56.95 @ now 54.95 
Miller Light 

was 26.50 @ now 24.50 
Oly Light/Dark 

was 26.95 @ now 24.95 
Anchor Steam 

was 45.95 @ now 43.95 
Tuborg Light/Dark 

was 26.95 @ now 24.95 


Lowenbrau Light & Dark 

reg. $35.75 @ now $33.75 
Michelob Light/Dark 

reg. 33.95 @ now 31.95 
Budweiser @ reg. 28.95, 

now 26.95 
Coors @ reg. 28.25, now 26.25 
Bavarian Dark @ reg. 26.50, 

now 24.50 


As Always, FREE ICE— first come, 
first served. Call now to reserve 


your kegs! 


COMPLETE SELECTION OF IMPORTED & 
DOMESTIC WINES & BEERS! 


915 SOQUEL AVENUE 
SANTA CRUZ 


bocated next to Alpha Beta Market 


Sale ends 
Sunday, April 8 


on Soquel Avenue im Santa Cruz 


PHONE 427-2888 


BankAmericard 


Master Charge 


Faculty repeals grade option, 


1§4-91 


As predicted by campus community leaders, the Acade- 
mic Senate repealed its previous acceptance of the letter 
grade option with a mail ballot tally of 154-91. 

“I wasn’t surprised, I think it was a reflection of the fact 
that the faculty was very impressed with the students’ 
dedication to the program here along with their expressed 
willingness to do what they could about our enrollment 
problems,”’ said Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer who added 
“I’m bothered, however, by the fact that you have one group 
of students, the students who are here, attempting to impose 
a conformity on all students who want to come here.” 

The grade option was originally introduced to the Senate 
by the Committee on Undergraduate Courses and 
Curriculum (CUCC) with the belief that the lack of grades 
in all classes at UCSC was a major reason for UCSC’s nine 
years of declining enrollments. 


Student response to the Senate’s original 54-14 accep- 
tance of the option, however, prompted many campus 
leaders to predict the option’s repeal. The mail ballot vote 
on the option was taken to ensure that a majority of all 
Senate members approved of the original Senate Vote. 

‘The students’ anger over the option caught the faculty 
by surprise,” said one faculty member “‘we had no idea they 
would react so strongly in opposition to it.” 

Several rallies, a registration fee strike and lobbying of 
Senate members were organized by student groups in 
opposition to the grade option. In addition, students spoke 
at the previous Senate meeting and letters were sent from 
colleges to campus leaders expressing opposition to the 
option. 

While there were no organized student or faculty groups 
in support of the option one faculty member pointed out that 
“the only people who felt strongly enough to act were those 
who opposed the option. Nobody could be strongly in 
support of it.” 

Another faculty member questioned student opposition 
to the option stating “A lot of students were confused about 
what the issue was and statements from some faculty 
members along with biased coverage by City On A Hill 
Press contributed to this confusion.” 

There was little hesitation among student groups who 
opposed the option declaring the option’s rejection “an 
obvious student victory.” 

While there are some indications that the United 
Coalition to Save the Campus (UCSC) plans to continue 
it’s activities by opposing aspects of reorganization, a 
representative remarked “‘it all depends on how many 
people are willing to get themselves involved.” 

The representative warned that the grade option and 
reorganization were symptoms of a developing approach to 
education at UCSC. 

“It’s one thing to make the faculty back down, but it’s 
another to reach the heart of the matter, the source of the 
problem.” 
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UCSC was formed by combining the separate student 
groups who were organizing in opposition to the option. 

In addition to student protest the CUCC’s sudden 
support for the option’s repeal was cited as a major influence 
in the outcome of the ballot vote. 

“They were the committee who proposed it, when they 
removed their support and urged faculty to vote against it 
that by and large forced its defeat,” said Bruce Rosenblum, 
physics professor. 

‘‘Most faculty didn’t really concern themselves with the 
issue and were more than willing to go along with the CUCC 
when they pulled away their support” he added. 

In its letter urging repeal of the option, the CUCC stated 
that any possible benefits from having the option were not 
worth a split in student/faculty relations. 

‘We didn’t feel it was that crucial of an issue and wanted 
to go on to more important matters” said Chairperson 
George Von Der Muhll, who stated that CUCC did not plan 
to initiate a blanket grade option to prospective students 
who were told over the phone and by mail that UCSC had 
the option. Von Der Muhll had indicated that CUCC would 
attempt to develop a blanket grade option. 


‘‘While perhaps they are entitled to it, we found a 
horrendous mess when we investigated the possibility” said 
Voti Der Muhll, who pointed out that any action to amend 
the results of a mail ballot vote can only be initiated by 
another mail ballot or after a year period. Von Der Muhll 
also said it would be impossible to identify all 
students who decided to apply to UCSC because they were 
told they had a grade option. Prospective students were told 


this because of the Senate's original acceptance of the 
option. 


“T don’t know how the Chancellor or others feel about this 
but my feeling is that the faculty has spoken, these are the 
rules which we are working, and we have to deal with the 
consensus” said Von Der Muhll. 


The Chancellor, however, said “I feel, frankly, that we 
have a moral obligation to provide a grade option to all 
prospective students who were contacted after January 24 
on the pretext we have a grade option.” 


—Adam Gardner 


Professor criticizes reorganization 


In a “white paper,’ Stevenson Professor of English and 
Comparative Literature John Halverson outlines several 
criticisms of the chancellor’s latest reorganization plan. 

Primarily (though not exclusively,) Halverson criticizes 
the plan to re-aggregate faculty along board or disciplinary 
lines into specific colleges, asking, ‘Has the intellectual life 
of the disciplines been ‘grievously hampered’ by (the 
existing) dispersion?” Clearly, for Halverson, it has not; the 
paper reports the numerous achievements of both the 
students and the faculty. 


Halverson additionally criticizes the nature of the com- 
mittees directed by the chancellor to develop some initial 
plans, claiming that they can “hardly be considered repre- 
sentative of, or even well informed about the faculty, nor 


particularly qualified by office or experience to undertake 
such a project.” 


Among the many paradoxes in the plan, Halverson notes 
that purportedly “new” definitions for the colleges are, in 
fact, not new at all, but “except perhaps for Kresge, the 
colleges would pretty much keep their original emphases.” 

As for the motivation voiced by the chancellor for 
initiating reorganization—namely, enrollment and econ- 
omy, Halverson states that the current proposals “will do 
nothing whatever” for enrollment, and reports that “there 
are no longer even hints being made that reorganization 
might be somehow financially advantageous.” 


TRAVELWARE 
MAPS 


Halverson’s paper concludes: ‘*(1) The reorganization 
plan has no positive implications for educational quality, for 
enrollment or budgetary problems, or for academic vitality. 

(2) It proposes admirable reforms in respect to curriculum 
and personnel procedure. (3) A massive relocation of 
faculty would be pointless at best and destructive at worst. 
But with regard to the reorganization of curriculum, 
Halverson warns: “the tacit intent of (the) reorganization 
plans is a de facto disestablishment of the colleges.” 
Although Halverson, in a phone interview, stated his 
personal support for the college system, he argues (perhaps 
rhetorically) in his paper, “If we are convinced that the 
collegiate system has been a failure in the past and has no 
viable future, let us just abolish it.” 


Halverson’s impact (if any emerges) has yet to be 
publicly manifested. Perhaps the limited number of faculty 
and administrators who have seen the paper will be able to 
comment on it at the forum this Friday, April 6. 

Unfortunately, not many copies are available, and 
because of its length (6 pages), CHP is unable to reprint it in 
full. According to Halverson, copies have been sent to the 
chancellor, the deans, the provosts, and the two commit- 
tees. 


—Deck Hazen 


PS:— The re-organization forum on Friday, April 6 at 
3:00 p.m. in Thimann 3 is going to be hot! 
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The City on a Hill 
Job Shop 


Expand your 
horizons with 


TR W VIDAR 


We're expanding our horizons. . . and we'd 
like to invite you to play a significant role 
in our continuing growth! 


Vidar, a major Division of TRW, is engaged 

in the development, manufacture and market- 

ing of digital telecommunications products 
and systems for the telephone industry - 

worldwide. 


Because of significant product expansion, 


we have current opportunities 

for bright, enthusiastic Electrical Engineers 
and Computer Scientists with a BS, MS 
or Ph.D. 


Our benefits program is among the best 

you'll find our educational assistance pro 
gram extremely attractive: 100% reimburse 
ment for tuition, fees and books for work 
related courses. In addition, we have a unique 
Work/College Program which allows con 
tinuing education while on a reduced work 
schedule. 


Interested? Let's talk about it! 


WE WILL BE INTERVIEWING 
ON YOUR CAMPUS 
Wednesday, April 11 


Please Contact your College 
Placement Office to arrange interview. 


BUT... you don’t have to wait... you can 
visit our nearby facilities in Mt. View fora 
relaxed, informal discussion at your con 
venience. Drop your resume in the mail today 
to Richard M. Duncan, Senior Personnel 
Representative: 


TRW vivar 


77 Ortega Avenue 
Mt. View, CA 94040 
415/961-1000. 
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Committees submit final reports 
Reorganization guidelines established 


by Adam Gardner 


Advising, interdisciplinary and “foundation” curriculum, 
the allocation and management of educational resources 
and the roles of colleges were topics dealt with in the final 
recommendations of the Chancellor’s two committees on 
the implementation of reorganization. 

‘‘We took the structure that the Chancellor gave us and 
went from there.” said Student Life and Housing Chairperson 
David Tilley, who stated that the two committee’s recommend- 
ations must now be reviewed by the campus community 
before they are accepted as guidelines for the reorganization 
plan. : 

The proposals of both committees will be the topic of 
discussion in an open forum, April 6, sponsored by the 
Student Advisory Council to the Chancellor. The Chancellor 
is expected to present his reaction to the proposals at the 
open forum and also at an April 7 faculty forum, which is 
closed to students. 

Copies of the Student Life and Housing Committee’s 
recommendations and those of the Committee to Address 
Curricular Questions are available in college offices, the 
boards and divisional offices and in the reorganization file at 
McHenry Library. 


Recommendations of the Committee on Student Life 
and Housing. 

The Committee on Student Life and Housing stated 
that it viewed reorganization as an opportunity to define 
responsibility for the delivery of student services and what 
exactly they should consist of. Tilley identified the de- 
velopment of an advising system as a main concer of 
the committee. 

In assigning responsibility for student advising the com- 
mittee recommended that the Academic Vice Chan- 
cellor be responsible for the campus-wide advising pro- 
gram. The committee further recommended _ that 
boards of study be responsible for advising students who 
have declared majors. Responsibility for advising new 
students and undeclared majors was given to the colleges. 

New and undeclared students need ‘“‘a high quality of 
advising,” according to the committee, which identified a 
high attrition rate among these students at UCSC. Because 
of this the committee recommended that one person in each 
college direct the college’s advising program. This person 
would receive a reduction in other duties and would have a 
minimum two year commitment to the position. 

In addition, the committee recommended that two groups 
of faculty in each college be given advising responsibilities. 
The first group, consisting of 2-3 selected faculty, would 
receive a reduction in their teaching load to allow them 
enough time for a “substantial commitment” to college 
advising. The second group would supplement the first and 
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may receive a reduction in their respective board advising 
duties. 

The committee also recommended the establishment of 
an eight member council to monitor college implementation 
of general advising. The council would advise the Academic 
Vice Chancellor in the development of advising programs and 
policies. According to the committee’s recommendations, 
information regarding faculty advising performance would be 
included in the personnel file of faculty members. 

Fearing that reaggregation of faculty in the colleges along 
division lines would result in a similar divisional] grouping of 
students in the colleges; the committee recommended the 
Chancellor maintain an interdivisional mix in all colleges. 

Colleges, stated the committee, should have responsi- 
bility for the administration of advising, student affairs (on 
the college level) and the management of college sources. 
Initial allocation of college resources, however, would be the 
responsibility of the division deans. 

Under the present reorganization plan deans have been 
given academic power over the colleges that was previously 
held by college provosts. The committee recommended a 
revised provost position (for the colleges which are under 
the jurisdiction of a dean), making the provosts responsible 
to their respective deans. 

In a minority report a student member of the committe 
argued that the provosts be responsible only to the 

Chancellor. The student maintained that the interdivisional 
nature of the colleges would be threatened by making the 
provosts responsible to a division dean. 

The committee also recommended that the Vice Chan- 
cellor of administrative affairs assume responsibility for 
ensuring the success of the colleges’ housing programs 
regarding the program’s ability to fulfill student needs and 
be financially self-supporting. 

To maintain a heterogenous mix of students in the 
colleges the committee recommended only 60 per cent of 
the students from one division be allowed to affiliate in the 
same college. 


Recommendations of the Committee to Address Curricular 
Issues. 

The Committee to Address Curricular Issues expressed 
support for the “foundation” courses proposed by each 
division. Chairperson Michael *Cowan stated that the 
present curriculum is inadequate in terms of providing a 
basic education to lower division students. The Committee 
identified the foundation courses as a step toward a more 
coherent general education program. 

The division’s foundation courses (currently under review 
by the Committee on Undergraduate Courses and Curricula) 
will also, according to the committee, increase the academic 
resources devoted to general education and will involve 
more ladder faculty in teaching lower division classes. 

It was also suggested that the division .deans, the 
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academic Vice-Chancellor and the Academic Senate monitor 
the development and maintenance of lower divisional 
curriculum. The committee also supports the development 
of a campus wide course in English composition and the 
development of a Math center. 

In identifying a need to support interdisciplinary studies 
the committee recommended faculty be given a “swing” 
course which would allow them to teach in courses other 
than those associated with a specific board of study. 

The “swing” course would be made possible by limiting 
board of studies’ core programs so they require only an 
average of three and one-half courses a year from their 
faculty members. Faculty are required to teach an equivalent 
of five courses a school year. 

The committee also stressed that interdivisional programs 
should rely “heavily” on board of study courses while at the 
same time maintaining a “core” of interdisciplinary courses. 

The question of allocating educational resources indicated 
that the work load of programs should be a primary 
consideration. Other criteria include a balance of ladder 
faculty distribution, an adequate curricular range and the 
need to maintain flexibility to allow for innovation and 
adherence to Affirmative Action goals. 

In defining administrative roles regarding curriculum 
management the committee states the academic Vice- 
Chancellor should be responsible for “sustaining and 
enhancing a climate of educational innovation” at UCSC. 
The division deans and the provosts of College Eight and 
Oakes College, however, would be responsible for the daily 
planning, coordinating and budgeting of curriculum for their 
respective colleges. The academic Vice-Chancellor and the 
Academic Senate would review the deans’ and provosts’ 
manangement of the curriculum, according to the committee. 

Colleges and boards of study previously had responsibility 
for curriculum. 

In a minority report, two student members of the 
committee maintained that the academic Vice-Chancellor 
should directly administer interdisciplinary curriculum to 
ensure it receives adequate support. The students also 
recommended a one year moratorium on the implementation of 
the reorganization plan to allow an “extended review 
process.” : 

The committee’s majority report maintained that listing 
courses under college headings confuses entering students 
while the minority report identified colleges as a “home” for 
interdivisional programs which don’t fit under a board of 
studies or divisional heading. . 

The majority recommendation identified boards, committees 
and divisions as the headings under which courses should be 
listed. 

The committee also recommended the establishment of a 
campus-wide ethnic studies committee to maintain and 
further develop ethnic studies programs in all areas of the? 
curriculum. 
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EDITORIAL 
Reactive administrators 
let off steam 


-.. Shocking statements about the student vote have been made recently 
by Chancellor Sinsheimer and Vice Chancellor Penaat. They have both 
expressed “dismay” over student voting preferences, further implying 
that students shouldn’t be involved in city elections. Three weeks ago, 
members of the Chamber of Commerce discussed the possibility of 
changing the city limits to exclude UCSC and its voters. Ms. Penaatjust 
happened to be the guest speaker at this post election meeting, and her 
candid remarks about changing the student vote if she could gave strong 
support to the de-annexation plans. 

Administrators obviously have the same right to free expression as 
the rest of us. In their supposed positions as university representatives 
to the community however, their personal opinions are ‘often taken as 
official pronouncements. When two of our most powerful admini- 
strators sympathize with attempts to deny our participation in city 
government, it appears that they respect the interests of business more 
than those of students. 

Legal requirements will undoubtably block any attempted de- 
annexation. Penaat and Sinsheimer have however decided to share a 
cozy political bed withthe most conservative elements in Santa Cruz. It 
can only be considered ominous when Sinsheimer and Penaat align 
themselves with commercial interests who wish for a return to an 
apolitical “ivory tower” institution, when concerned students, faculty, 
and staff are struggling to retain the valuable qualities of this campus. 


Pi NE. eB an 


De-annex Harrisburg 


Radioactive gas escaped last Wednesday from the Three Mile Island 
nuclear power plant. Pre-school children and pregnant women were 
evacuated after this disastrous accident. Supposedly the chances of 
such a mishap happening were about as remote as CHP endorcing 
Ronald Reagan. But a potentially catastrophic accident did occur, and it 
was not the first. Previous nuclear plant accidents in Michigan, Iowa, 
Alabama, Canada, and England prove that this is not an isolated event. 

The Three Mile Island accident has been explained with misrepre- 
sentations, half-truths, and incongruities. That state and NRC officials, 
and representatives of Metropolitan Edison, cannot get their stories 
straight, indicates either an attempt at gross deception or the lack of a 
clear understanding about the situation and its consequences. Neither 
of these possibilities is very comforting. ; 

Actions and statements made by representatives of Metropolitan 
Edison have been merely an attempt to save face for the corporation. 
Business continues as usual, with public welfare very low on the 
priorities list. This type of thinking, aided and abetted by the govern- 
ment, is dangerous to all present and future lives. 

We must demand a halt to nuclear development. Now is the time to 
oppose the opening of the Diablo Canyon nuclear plant. After the world 
has just experienced what has been called:“the worst nuclear accident in 
US history,”’ people must listen to the voice of opposition. 


Join the revolution or fight back! In 
either case, arm yourself with a pen and 
send us your letters to the editor. The rules 
are simple. Letters should be no longer 
than one double-spaced typed page. Re- 
member, if they re not typed or if your John 
Hancock is missing, we can't accept your 
letter (although, you can request that your 


name be withheld). We don’t reprint letters 
sent to other organizations, people or 


' publications. So take to the typewriter, 


address an envelope to City on a Hill 
Editor and have your letter in our hands 
by noon Tuesdays. After that, your sub- 
mission becomes our property, right? 
Write! 

Thanks 


CHINA $YNDROME 


Dear Editor: 

My scepticism was totally disarmed by 
the statements of Lhe China Syndrome 
about the profit motiye and censorship of 
free press. So cleverly was its pro-nuclear 
méssage sandwiched between the other, 
more valid statements that I didn’t know 
what was bugging me for several days after 
viewing the film. I wanted and expected to 
see an anti-nuclear film. On closer exami- 
nation I realized that the audience is asked 
to swallow a big chunk: In spite of all 
possible human corruption and error and 
mechanical failure on 2 occasions, the 
plant did not melt down or emit any 
‘radioactivity. 

Yet we are asked to accept that it could 
have on the say so of a perhaps totally 
fictional and at best unidentified nuclear 
physicist. Therefore, hysterical nuclear 


* engineers and unobjective presspersons 


(as Fonda admits herself to be toward the 
end) come off as the same breed of flakey 
kooks as the people testifying against nu- 
clear power by covering their mouths with 


black bandages. Since apparently no mat- 
ter what you do, you can’t meltt one of 
these things down, the plant foreman was 
perhaps righteously snuffed by the SWAT 
team when threatening to destroy the bil- 
lion dollar facility. It is really a bit much to 
accept that with the mechanical parts 
falling down on the floor, no water escaped 
during the 2nd plant accident and the 
cooling system remained intact with no 
radioactivity emitted. 

Who controlled the content of this film? 
Were the artists aware of the subliminal 
message—especially to the undecided 
mind? Is United Artists owned by a utility 
company? 

Sue Reynoldson 


THRILL OF VICTORY 


Dear Editor: 

I wanted to express my delight at seeing 
a piece of student-written fiction in City 
On A Hill (“Los Angeles Looseleaf,” 
3/18/79). I think that a student newspaper 
should be largely concerned with political 


events, but not to the exclusion of other’ 


important areas. In the past I have not 

consistently read City On A Hill because it 

seemed almost entirely a political paper. 

I knew many people in school here who 

share my opinion. Thanks for rounding 

things out this week. I hope we can expect 
to see more fiction, etc., in the future! 

Sincerely, 

John Craig 

College Five 


AGONY OF DE FEET 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing to you in my capacity as 
public- events manager, responsible for 
special publicity for the performing arts, 


and on behalf of the faculty and students 
involved in creating the Dance Theater 
Concert, the Baroque Dance Ensemble 
and Awake For Finnegans Wakes. 

It is extremely disturbing that after a 
great deal of advance information, photo- 
graphs and interviews, that our campus 
newspaper chose to give so little attention 
to these special events. What is even more 
demeaning is that information was per- 
functorily crammed into a tiny article 
under the demeaning headline...Stuff on 
the Hill. 

Without impinging on the discretion of 
artistic integrity and editorial perogative, I 
feel that it is important to remind you that 
we are part of a community and that it is 
irresponsible of City on a Hill to ignore the 
value and impact of these events. 


Annice Jacoby-Larsen 
Public Events Manager 
Performing Arts 


UNITED WE STAND 


Dear Editor: 

On March 12, 1979 a coalition of over 
100 Asian, Black, Latino and Native 
American students met to discuss the 
events encompassed in the appointment of 
Mr. Donald Duren as Director of the 
Educational = Opportunity Program 
(E.O.P.). It was collectively decided to 
give full support to Mr. Duren as the new 
E.O.P. Director based upon his qualifi- 
cations. 

It was clear to us that Vice Chancellor 
David Tilley’s personal selection of three 
Black men and one Latino for interview 
was a deliberate attempt to initiate a racial 


confrontation on this campus. In addition, 
the selection of the four finalists was 
callously exclusive of qualified Third 
World women, Native American and 
Asian peoples as well. 

As an attestment to our strength, this 
divisionary tactic did not serve to divide 
us, rather our commitment to unity has 
been reinforced. ‘ 


We remain, 

Pam Land 

Gene Hagar 
Hector Reyes 
Angela Hargrove 


LAZY DAZE 


Dear Editor: 

In attempting to plot my schedule of 
classes for the Spring quarter, do I detect a 
little laziness on the part of the faculty? 
Could it be called the four-day weekend 
syndrome? 

Why are so many of the better classes 
offered simultaneously on TTh, causing 
potential coronaries, pulled leg muscles 
and pungent body odors for the students 
attempting the race from class to class 
across the campus, inevitably up a hill. 


There are some serious implications 
here for attracting new enrollments, not to 
mention the shocking under-utilization of 
this gorgeous “plant’’...some colleges 
close down almost completely, judging 
from the catalogue, except on TTh. 

Sincerely, 
Jeanne E. ,Dickson 
College Eight 
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Will Harrisburg 
be demise 
of nukes? 


by Harvey Wasserman 
Pacific News Service 


(A longtime anti-nuclear activist, Harvey Wasserman has 
written for the Boston Globe, the Nation, the Progressive 
and PNS. A collection of his articles on nuclear energy will 
be published under the title Energy War: Reports from the 
Front, by Lawrence Hill this fall.) 

Radioactive steam pouring out of the Three Mile Island 
nuclear power plant near Harrisburg, Penn., has driven 
home the ultimate question about atomic energy—can we 
afford to keep these plants Operating? 

There are now 70 active nuclear power plants in the U.S. 
with 90 under construction, an average of more than three 
for every state. Nearly every major American city is within 
50 miles of at least one. 

In 1957 a major accident occured at the Windscale 
reactor in England. Thousands of gallons of contaminated 
milk were dumped into the Irish Sea and abnormal radiation 
levels were recorded as far away as 300 miles in London. 

In 1966, the Fermi reactor in Monroe, Michigan suffered 
a partial meltdown. The plant had been bitterly opposed by 
the UAW, but was otherwise a mystery to most residents of 
the state. On October Sth of that year, the plant experienced 
an emergency shut down that forced its operators to 
consider the possibility of evacuating Detroit. 

In 1975, a major catastrophe occured at the Browns 
Ferry, Ala., nuclear plant. The accident began when a 
workman, inspecting some wiring with a candle, ignited a 
$100 million fire that threatened a holocaust even worse 
than what’s now happening in Pennsylvania. 

Last year, another major accident occured at the Duane 
Arnold reactor in Iowa. And there have been others—at the 
SL-1 reactor in Idaho where three men were killed; at two 
separate experimental reactors in Canada; and at a nuclear 
dump in the Soviet Union where indications are strong that 
an area of 70 square miles was obliterated. 

Through it all, the nuclear industry has repeatedly 
assured the public that the plants are safe. But for more than 
a decade, some of the world’s leading doctors and scientists 
have been warning about the dangers of nuclear energy. Dr. 
John Gofman, co-discoverer of uranium 233 isotope and a 
participant in the Manhattan project that developed the 
atomic bomb, predicted five years ago that normal opera- 
tion of American nuclear reactors—even without a major 
accident—could cause some 30,000 additional deaths each 
year from cancer, leukemia and birth defects. 

Dr. Ernest Sternglass of the University of Pittsburgh has 
repeatedly published findings that residents of the area near 
the shipping port reactor close to Pittsburgh have suffered 
from abnormal cancer rates. Dr. Thomas Mancuso, also of 
the University of Pittsburgh, has found that nuclear workers 
also suffer abnormal cancer rates. 

Through it all, there remains one overriding question. 
How many more Three Mile Islands will it take before the 
nuclear industry is stopped? 

For months now, the press has been proclaiming the 
premature death ofthe nuclear industry. Soaring construc- 
tion costs, uncertain fuel supply, slumping electrical de- 
mand and rising political opposition have dampened the 
climate for nuclear construction. More than 100 reactors 
were ordered by American utilities in the early 1970s; less 
than 10 have been added since 1976, with many of the 
others cancelled or postponed. 

The 70 reactors now operating in the U.S. represent the 
vanguard of a trillion dollar investment. They supply 
roughly 10 per cent of the nation’s electricity and carry the 
hopes of more than 35 years of concentrated scientific and 
industrial development. 

Undoubtedly, the industry could count on the furor 
surrounding last week’s accident to die down, and for the 
weight of the financial and technological investment in- 
volved to counterbalance this week’s emotion. 

But they will have to face the fact that a $900 million 
investment at Three Mile Island by Pennsylvania utility 
rate payers has proved destructive, and for the first time in 
American history, pregnant women and school children 
have been evacuated from American soil in the face of a 
radioactive threat. 


Do you want to glow in the dark? 


Dawn Williamson 
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T’ 2re was a catastrophe in the cooling system of the 
snree Mile Island nuclear reactor in Middletown. Penn- 
sylvania, Tuesday, March 27th. Pre-school children and 
pregnant women have already been evacuated. They were 
evacuated because fetuses, babies, and children are the 
most susceptible to irradiation. Thousands will probably 
die at an earlier age than normal because of high level 
exposure to radiation. Neither the media, the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, or many radiation “*specialists”” 
will come out and say this. They do not want to tell people 
that their exposure will most likely result in cancer or 
leukemia 12 to 40 years from now. Nor have I heard any of 
these people admit that some children and the generation 
after, will be born with mutations. 

The number of mutations in a population has been shown 
to be in a direct ratio to the amount of radiation the gonads 
are exposed to, whether that exposure is a single large dose 
or many very small ones (Dr. Helen Gakficott). The effects 
of the high level radiation exposure to Pennsylvanians are 
ominous. Every hour in that city increases a person’s 
chance of developing diseases. All people should have left 
Middletown last week, but calling for complete evacuation 
would have meant the Metropolitan Edison Co. and the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission were admitting that a 

Jatal accident had occured. Total evacuation would have 


Minority report on reorganization 


by Jewell Harglerond and Chip Levy 


UC Santa Cruz may soon incur a drastic transformation 
in institutional structure, or what the administration terms 
“reorganization.”’’ Such change in the nature of education 
here would have a direct bearing on all students. 

The reorganization process has not been open to discus- 
sion of how this will affect students. The primary assump- 
tion is that the shift toward conventional modes in higher 
education is desirable. The intention of reorganization is to 
release faculty and administrators from the tensions of a 
dual college/board structure, unique to UCSC. There has 
not been any discussion of how students now benefit from 
the latent antagonism between boards and colleges, or of 
what changing it will do to UC Santa Cruz’s institutional 
character. 

Obviously this institution is doing something right since 
the statistics show it-is excelling within the UC system 
nation-wide. UCSC is an anamoly built from an experi- 
mental model which strives for innovation and high quality 
in education. It should be stated clearly and understood now 
that nothing about the reorganization plan comes from this 
original model. It seems that tremendous success of UCSC 
students in graduate schools, professional schools and 
scholarship awards is not significant enough. The quality of 


' reorganization.” This recommendation would enable cur- 
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looked so bad that Three Mile Island or any cher reactor 
would have to close. The utilities and our government have 
been playing with our lives in the production of nuclear 
power. 

Meanwhile, Rancho Seco nuclear power plant, near 
Sacramento hums away. It was built along the same lines as 
Three Mile Island. Governor Brown has called for its 
closure. Diablo nuclear power plant is up for licensing in 
May. PG&E and the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
need to be shown that Californians will not stand for our 
health and well-being, and our future children’s suffering 
because a select few do not want to give up their nuclear 
dollar millions. 

Join Ralph Nader, Bonnie Raitt and thousands more at 
the Stop Diablo Rally and Alternative Energy Fair, 
Saturday noon, April 7, at the SF Civic Center. Car pools 
will gather at 9:30 am in the Albertson’s parking lot, 
downtown Santa Cruz. You can also write a letter to urge 
the rejection of the Diablo Plant’s license and shut down of 
Rancho Seco: 

Elizabeth Bowers 

Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
E.W 450 

Washington D.C. 20555 

PG&E is making the mistake of our lives. We can stop 
nuclear power. For more information call Carol Menz, 429- 
8985 or Dawn Williamson, 426-3589. 


education in terms of how well students learn, has not beena 
major criterion for reorganization. 


The hurried pace of the current reorganization process 
precludes student participation beyond the superficial level. 
Without real participation from students the plan is likely to 
be shortsighted, and devoid of those qualities which make 
UCSC unique and beneficial to students. 

After sitting on the Curricular Committee Winter Quar- 
ter, we have submitted a minority report in an effort to open 
up the reoganization process to dialogue between students, 
faculty and administrators. In our report we call for a 
moratorium on implementation of reorganizaiton for one 
year “to allow for thorough consideration of campus 


ricular questions to be “‘understood and integrated into the 
whole context of campus reorganization.” 

The administration intends to implement reorganization 
as soon as possible, exerting pressure on the Aademic 
Senate to cooperate. Nevertheless, reorganization has been 
a recurring Senate debate and may still face great resis- 
tance. Students who are inclined to object to the current 
process and/or the reorganization plan can let it be known at 
the forum on reorganization this Friday, 3:00 pm in Thiman 
Lecture Hall 3. 
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CAUGHT IN 
THE DRAFT 


by David Arenson 


long time ago in a galaxy far, far away there was a 

war called Vietnam. While I was in fifth grade my 
brother was drafted into the Marines. 

It was 1966. The Monkees were on television, Nixon 

was practicing law in New York, and most Americans were 
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behind the war. My brother, like hundreds of thousands of 
others, was chosen to go there. He never made it, but he was 
wounded nonetheless. 

It was a different time. It was right before LSD became 
popular and right after they stopped making movies about 
monsters attacking beach blanket bingo parties. We, and 
most of our neighbors, thought the war would end in a few 
months. 

We lived in rural Arizona. My brother liked to hunt and 
‘fish. He didn’t much care for politics. Then the draft got him. 
Against his will he was forced to go to Camp Pendleton, near 
San Diego. In 1968, Life magazine did a cover story on 
brutality and torture used against the enlisted men at that 
camp. My brother left the service in March 1968. He saw 
things Life didn’t and he never wanted to be there in the first 
place. 

Now that they’re thinking of bringing back the draft, it’s 
appropriate to tell his story. It’s the story of one young man, 
but it’s also the story of how America learned some harsh 
truths about itself. If you don’t want to die for Exxon in the 
deserts of Saudi Arabia, listen. Many among us will never 
forget. 


. 


“I watched guys go insane...nervous breakdowns. They 
had nowhere to turn to, no solidarity. All the conceptions of 
how you should be treated as a civilian were torn away... 
they’d finally realize that the process they were in was so 
futile. It’s an abrupt and shocking, wrenching realization— 
someone else owns your body. It’s worse than slavery. As a 
slave you can hope to become free. In the service you think 
you’re free when you enter it, but then you realize you’re a 
slave.” 

There were three types of men in my brother’s platoon. 
First, there were those who tried to please their masters, 
who went on to become “good Marines.” Second, there 
were those from sheltered homes who could not endure the 
stress. Many broke down and many degraded themselves in 
order to get a discharge based on psychological reasons. 
Lastly, there were those, like my brother, who fought the 
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system. They fought tefetain their humanity. “They tried to 
turn us into animals,” my brother said. ‘‘We build men,” 
say the Marines. 


Some of those who couldn’t handle it would cry out for 
their mothers. The drill instructor (D.I.) decided, on a 
whim, to force the platoon to run a few miles with Mother. 
Mother was a dufflebag with everything the recruit owned 
inside. It was ‘heavy and a lot of men dropped with 
exhaustion until kicked back into line. 


“It was totally appalling to me. I was in a state of shock...1 
functioned on an animal level. When they wouldn’t give us 
anything to eat I had to scrounge for something to eat. 

“TI created an illusion of myself. I! made myself an untouch- 
able. They threatened you physically and also tried to fuck 
with your brain, but in a base, unsophisticated way. So I 
Started to fuck with their heads. I wouldn’t iron my clothes, 
for example...after awhile they (D.I.’s) started leaving me 
alone...Once I stole a book while working with the Peace 
Coalition. They interrogated me, but I created such an 
illusion—a congenial slob who, if you fucked with, would 
fuck with your head. They sent me to a psychiatrist once. 
All I told him was that everything was green. The clothes 
are green. The barracks are green. The mess hall is green. 
You’re green. He didn’t know what to do.” 


I first took acid in the Marine Corps. That’s back when it 
was pure, uncut. It hit when we were entering the mess hall 
and all Reitzel and I could say was, ‘Everything’s green.’ 

‘At the time, most of us thought the ‘acid generation’ was 
selfish. If they’d been put in the service, they’d have found 
that their motivations were not as pure as they believed. If 
they had really wanted to change things they would have 
worked within the system as a lot of antiwar groups did at 
the time. They wouldn’t have tried to forget it’s all 
happening.” 


‘You commit a crime against their rules and you serve 
time. You're supposed to be ‘cleansed’, but they put you 
under psychological pressure for what you did...Seven of us 
were put in a chickenwire cage. There were other cages. 
They were located in a huge building with bright flourescent 
lights on the ceiling that burned 24 hours a day. Alongside 
the roofs of the cages were boards the chasers (guards) 
walked on. The windows of the building had been painted 
white. We were in there for a month and a half. They didn't 


let us go outside and we didn’t know what was going on in 
the world. 
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“One chaser brought in a radio and I heard the news and 


some music. I really appreciated his being a human _ 


being... He got caught and they gave him sever disciplinary 
action. 

‘““No sane person wanted to work as a guard, but 
sometimes you had to. The sadistic ones would volunteer 
and there were a lot of them among the guards.” 


“There was another place where they would put you 
naked in a small room. The floor was covered with radiator 
pipes and when the guards poured cold water on them they 


“One Friday evening he 
came back from the USO club 
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would create steam. The pipes got so hot you had to dance 
around on them to keep from burning your feet...and it was 
unwritten policy to beat people with rubber hoses.” 


“I cost the service a million and a half dollars.. anything 
to slow the fucker down. We put syrup on the records on this 
guy’s desk. It makes the most godawful mess. We put 
pingpong balls in the gas tanks. It would fuck up the car and 
it eventually dissolved, so they never figured out what 
caused it. It was disruptive. A lieutepant would be on his 
way to some important meeting and all of a sudden his car 
would stop. 


“They put 30 of us in a company, those who couldn't be 


disciplined. We tried to get people to objectively think. We 


went to the hospital on leave, not out drinking. We tried to 
get people to think about what was really going on in this 
country. 

“We tried to get tae Corps to think. We stopped up the 
sewer lines with sheets. Roto-rooters got stuck in sheets. 
We'd have shit on the floor. Commissioned officers and 
generals would come in and ask us how we could stand it. 
You'd feel elated. The thought was: If I do this to them and 
they don’t understand it, maybe it will get them to be more 
introspective.” 


“I dropped out of the social mainstream. The service 
changed my goals, my whole conception of the political 
Ofientation of the country. 

‘Does anyone really care?’ was the most lonely 
feeling.” 


“There were young men with 7 or 8 month old children 
that wanted to see their kids. They were young and alive and 


» it ripped their guts out. They weren’t rich...their wives 


couldn’t afford to fly out and see them.” 


“Burchell was from Texas. He was frustrated with the 
Marine Corps. He blamed LBJ for the green, the discipline, 
the food, the bald head. (You go out on leave with a shaved 
head and no women want to talk to you. Civilians treat you 
like a visitor and that alienates you. Look at the apathy 
toward Vietnam veterans.) 


‘Burchell was a simple ordinary kid. He wanted to go out 
and meet a girl. He wanted to hold somebody before he went 
to die—but nobody would have anything to do with him 
because he had short hair and was a soldier. 

“One Friday evening he came back from the USO club 
and said, ‘I’m gonna kill the president.’ Saying that was not 
uncommon. But Burchell went and got his pay, stole a gun, 
an officer’s uniform and a car. He drove to Texas and got 
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within 30 miles of President Johnson. No one talked (told 
the. authorities). Everbody was saying, ‘Hey Burchell, get 
the fucker! Oswald was a Marine!! We were saying, ‘Go, 
Burchell.’ ” 

They caught him and prepared him for a general court 
martial. They put him in the brig and one of the guards was a 
friend of his. Burchell told him he wanted to go home and he 
said he would do it on foot. It was impossible, but it was the 
only hope he had. He wanted to be with his family. He told 
his friend, the guard, ‘I’ll start running and you shoot in the 
air over my head and say that you missed me.’ 

Burchell started to run. It was just slipping into dusk. He 
got 25 yards and ,as the friend was standing with the gun in 
the air over Burchell’s head, an officer came by. The guard 
was so stunned that he unknowingly dropped his arm, shot, 
and hit Burchell in the lower back. He blew out his urinary 
tract. 

‘As Burchell lay there withering on the ground the officer 
grabs his friend and says, ‘Great shot, Marine!’ ” 

“It took 20 minutes for the ambulance to get there. Last 
time I saw Burchell he was being wheeled into his court 
martial and he had a sack for his bladder and another one for 
his stomach. I don’t know what happened to him, but I doubt 
they were merciful after that. Burchell was 18 years old.” 


**T used to call up Mom and say, ‘You’ re part of this. Your 
tax dollars go to get me killed, maimed, indoctrinated.” 

“She finally said, ‘You’re right.’ 

“When I was young I learned my country wouldn’t care 
about me. It didn’t affect her until near her retirement. She 
realized she was going to be a victim of the system just like I 


was. She was sad to see that what she had believed in and 


worked for was going to tell her to screw herself.” 


Vietnam taught people to question, and the draft was part 
of it. Americans learned to look between the lines of high 
school civics books, to question the power structure in this 
society. Many of us are no longer willing to follow leaders 
who mask injustice by calling it patriotism. 

This worries military planners and their friends in 
Congress. Who will fight their next war? Those pushing for 
areturn to the draft say the volunteer army, made up largely 
of the poor, working class and minorities, isn’t going to want 
to fight as much as wealthier kids who have a bigger stake in 
the American political and economic pie. They are right. 

We learned in Vietnam that the problem was not 
overseas; it was and is at home—in Washington, in the 
Pentagon, on Wall Street, at Camp Pendleton. Vietnam 
taught us not to trust the military-industrial complex that 
lives in those places. They fear we will not fight their next 
war. They are right. The next war will be fought at home. 
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Digging down to the roots of 


by Ben Slay 


Because of the most vocal, eloquent and successful 
student protest in UCSC’s history, the grade option has 
been defeated. What many students may not realize, 
however, is that the grade option was not the root problem. 
Rather it was a symptom of what may, in the long run, be a 
far worse problem—declining enrollments. 

As long es UCSC is beset by enrollment problems, as is 
now the case, it will be attacked by internal and external 
forces that desire to see us become more “‘conventional.”’ Its 
autonomy, resources and basic values will be challenged 
and eroded in numerous ways. Unless we begin to deal with 
the root cause of threats to our campus’ basic values, we 
may face worse in the future. 

The most important threat comes from system-wide 
administration. Many students know that President Saxdn 
has declared that the University’s two ‘“‘problem” campus- 


es, Santa Cruz and Riverside, will be allowed five years to 


“get their act together.” The interpretation of that statement 
around here seems to be that we have five years to turn our 
enrollment picture around. 

There’s more to University politics than meets the eye, 
however. A statewide committee called: the Universit 
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ing, at the request of President Saxon, ways to “‘consoli- 
date” and “‘reorganize”’ the University for a future thought 
to be characterized by declining enrollments around the 
state. According to Tony Zimmer, a Santa Barbara student 
serving on the committee, among the possible ‘“‘consoli- 
dations’”’ being considered are ones that would cluster 
certain academic programs at certain campuses. 


This could mean that graduate programs would be vested 
in the “‘prestigious”’ Berkeley and Los Angeles campuses; 
Santa Barbara, Davis and other medium-sized campuses 
would handle the bulk of undergraduate programs, while 
Santa Cruz would be left with offering primarily lower- 
division undergraduate classes. 

At the same time, the re-direct programs from Berekley to 
Santa Cruz and Los Angeles to Riverside might become 
permanent. The result could be that Santa Cruz would 
become JCSC—the UC campus students would attend for 
two years before they transferred to a more “appropriate” 
campus. 

Nor is President Saxon omnipotent. When Governor 
Brown announced his proposal to cut the UC budget by ten 
percent last fall, Albert Bowker, Berkeley’s chancellor, 
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called for a fundamental university-wide restructuring that 
entailed the closing of the Santa Cruz and Riverside 
campuses. This contravention of Saxon’s support for 
UCSC is only the tip of the iceberg. Many central 
administrators, graduates of traditional post-secondary 
education institutions, don’t fully understand and appreciate the 
merits of UCSC’s alternative approach. Since the University 
runs on enrollments, these administrators can claim we 
aren’t pulling our weight. That claim supports attempts to 
pilfer our resources. z 


Many administrators, faculty and staff here are dedicated 
to the basic values of our campus—the narrative evaluations, 
the college structure, the emphasis on undergraduate edu- 
cation. Others are not. Their hand is strengthened by the 
uncertainty caused by declining enrollments. The reorgani- 
zation is pending. The grade option will be reconsidered 
next year. The issue is as clear now as ever. 

Since the basic problem is one of enrollments, the 
appropriate action to take is getting more students here. The 
Student to Student Recruitment Cooperative in particular is 
a way in which students can do something about the 
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Take a letter 


by Deck Hazen 


It would be so simple if the large corporate and gov- 
ernmental interests of this country simply took out an ad in 
all the major newspapers saying to the effect, 


1O: Everyone concerned with US higher education; 
FROM: Big business and the State 
RE: Cut-backs 


Dear Friends, 

Because of inflation, the balance of trade deficit, the high 
cost of wages, higher production costs, higher taxes, 
environmental constraints, and a host of other conditions, 
our profit levels are in jeopardy. Because of this we are 
unable to allow the past levels of funding for higher 
education. 


We hope our cuts will be sensitive and humane, but we 
can no longer afford to pay for those aspects of education 
which don’t contribute directly to our patterns of capital 
accumulation. We will begin by cutting humanities and 
social science programs, and continue until we can achieve 
a balance between scientific, technological, and business- 


on cutbacks 


oriented programs as balanced against the amount of social 

discontent that will result from the above-mentioned cuts. 
Please adjust your expectations accordingly. 

Big Business and the State 

Such a letter would greatly clarify the current situation, 

and woul promote a more sophisticated level of struggle 


The push for more “career 
oriented” education is a 
logical consequence of the 
need to make more money 
in an inflationary situation. 


against the cut-backs. We are not likely to get such a letter 
soon. 

Instead, the process is made to appear “‘natural” as a 
result of Proposition 13, declining enrollments, and a 


student sentiment favoring more ‘‘career oriented” educa-: 


tion. But these are effects, not causes. They are the results of 
an economic mode of production and accumulation that has 
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Beyond the most immediate concern of self interest, I 
believe we are morally obligated to do something about 
recruitment. It is hypocritical for students to demand and 
receive the privilege of having greater control over our 
education—as we did with the defeat of the grade option— 
without assuming commensurate degrees of responsibility 
for the welfare of the campus. Indeed, students who sit back 
now after helping to defeat the grade option are acting just as 
gutlessly as the Academic Senate did when it approved the 


grade option: neither problem addresses the real problem of 
declining enrollments. 


ASSERTIVENESS TRAINING 

This six-week group is open to students who want 
to learn to be more assertive. We will practice a 
number of useful skills in a supportive environ- 
ment. Call x2895. 

Fri., 10:30-12, Merrill Connection, Carol Smith 
and Corinne Harris. 


MALE/FEMALE RELATIONSHIPS 

We will talk TO one another rather than ABOUT 
each other. Call x2377. 

Wed., 2-4, College V Room D204. 


CHICANA WOMEN’S GROUP 
All UCSC women are invited to come, share 
experiences, and enjoy other activities. Time and 


place to be announced. Contact Katia Panas, 
x2572. : 


BLACK WOMEN‘S GROUP 

An opportunity for all UCSC Black women (stu- 

dent, faculty and staff) to meet socially and share 

interests, ideas, and plan and implement extra- 

- . curricular activities. Meetings are monthly, time 

_and place to be announced. Sun. 12-2. Contact 
Josie King, x2841. 


This is not to say that we should drop all our concerns in 
favor of recruitment. Nor should we mindlessly endorse 
any program the administration proposes to deal with the 
enrollment problem. We must never forget that the Univer- 
sity of California is socially irresponsible and refuses to 
allow students to have significant say in its decision-making 
processes. What is more important is that we, as students, 
realize that the things we like about UCSC are under attack 
because our enrollments are down. The’ grade option was 
merely a reflection of that. Not realizing this is, in my 
opinion, failing to perceive the essense of the problem. 


UCSC COUNSELING SERVICES 


‘Psychological counseling at Santa Cruz is a decentralized service with profes- 
‘sionally trained counselors located at each college. The staff members come 
from a variety of backgrounds and have special interest in helping students 
explore various issues. In addition to individual counseling, the Counseling 
Service will offer the following groups Spring quarter 1979. Unless otherwise 
indicated, all groups will begin during the week of April 9. Please pre-register by 
calling x2895 unless otherwise indicated. 


BLACK WOMEN’S RE-ENTRY GROUP 

This group is for older Black women returning to 
school. We will get together for mutual support. 
Time and place to be arranged. Contact Josie 
King, x2841. 


_A GROUP FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 

An opportunity for graduate students to meet 
‘each other in an informal setting to discuss 
common interests and concerns. Call x2895. 
‘Wed. 3-5, Stevenson Library Seminar Room. 
Sheila Hough/Rebecca Carter. 


STUDY SKILLS WORKSHOPS 
Through the quarter, a series of workshops on 
topics such as writing papers, preparing for ex- 


ams, and test anxietly will be presented by Coun- 
seling Services staff. Time and place will be 
announced. Call x2895 for information. 


run itscourse and must now confront the contradictions it 
has created. 


Inflation, the result of excessive price-setting by mono- 
poly corporations above the level established by consumer 
earnings, causes people to seek other ways to protect their 
spendable income. In the minds of those who voted for it, 
property tax relief is as good a way as any. 

Declining enrollments are the result of an April, 1977 
UC policy which cut back the level of admissions (by 
increasing the admission standards) from 15 to 12.5 percent 
of California’s high school graduates. 

The push for more “career-oriented” education is a 
logical consequence of the need to make more money in an 
inflationary situation, coupled with a reduction in the 
numbers of creative alternatives after college (in part 
caused by smaller, less ‘intensive’ businesses going bank- 
rupt in recent years). 

All of these cause-and-effect analyses can be debated, 
but the fact remains—higher education is being cut back, 
and the cuts are occuring primarily in the humanities and 
social sciences. 

The question this situation poses for student organizers 
around the country is “what is an appropriate response?” Is 
it possible to stop the cut-backs? What kind of strategy 
would it require? If it’s not possible, should students 
demand control over the cutting process? 

These are tough questions, and without precedent, there 
are no easy, immediate answers. But, whatever theories are 
developed nationally, Santa Cruz will be on the cutting edge 
(so to speak) of the process. As one of the first institutions to 
be hit with the cuts, and as an institution prototypical of the 
kinds of programs that are seen as less economically 

productive, UCSC will become a testing ground this 
quarter. 
The success or failure of UCSC will affect. future 
struggles around the country. 
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SEX ROLES AND ANDROGYNY— 

FOR WOMEN AND MEN 

How to cope with the conflicting demands of sex 
roles and counter sex roles. The importance of 
intimacy in breaking established roles. Fri. 10- 
12 (starting 4/13) Place TBA. Jerry Shapiro/Ken 
Epstein. : 


INDIVIDUALITY AMID THE CULTURAL PRESS 
What happens if you take an unpopular stand? 
How can we maintain our individuality and still 
belong to a group? We will have an opportunity to 
explore these issues in this six-week group start- 
ing April 9. Mon. 3:15-5, place TBA. 

Jerry Shapiro/Carol Smith. 


SELF-CONTROL: TAKING CHARGE OF YOUR 
LIFE 

We will explore techniques you can apply to your 
life in such areas as studying, weight manage- 
ment, or organizing your time. Tues. 10:45-12:30 
Rm. 316 Oakes, Ray Charland. . 


GETTING ALONG WITH ROOMMATES 

In this group we will learn creative ways to deal 
with differences and develop a satisfying home 
space. Role playing, tension release, and negoti- 
ating skills will be taught. Wed. 4:30-6:00 Rm. 
316 Oakes, Ray Charland. 
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Allusive literature 


by Carter Young 


to say that some of the finest American writers are 
never discussed in literature classes or at your 
favorite coffeehouse. 

Although Santa Cruz is not exactly the center of culture 
for the known world, more often than not the names of Larry 
McMurtry, Thomas McGuane, Grace Paley, and John 
Hawkes are little known, from sea to shining sea. Among 
their peers in fiction however, the works of these four writers 
receive enthusiastic praise far out of proportion to their 
sales. In divergent ways these four can justly be considered 
‘writers’ writers”; they are masters of the art of language 
and the craft ¢ f telling a story. Reading a book by any of 
these people is akin to being bathed in the incandescence of 
genius. 

To be truthful, I must admit that these writers may at first 
glance seem difficult to read; each page is dense with the 
richness of life and its mysteries, requiring a greater 
commitment from the reader than most popular fiction. The 
key to enjoying these writers is to let their uncanny rythmns 
catch you in their swells and then ride with the intense joys 
and shocks as an active participant in the affair. Like the 
finest love-making, you will never say so what after reading 
one of these writers, but you might find your perceptions of 
yourself or literature changed. _ 

Before you start thinking that this is just a big hype job, 
rest assured that these people have recieved their share of 

criticism. They are pushing the limits of contemporary 
fiction, but precursors exist; new ground isn’t being broken 
so much as old cracks are being filled in. According to the 
Carter Young theory of literature this condition is merely an 
inevitability; all fiction is a result of mixing fantasy, 
autobiography, and imitation together, with the greatest 
emphasis on the last two sources. $ 

This may seem like a harsh analysis, but if you don’t 
believe me, try to read, for example, Kesey’s excellent 
Sometimes a Great Notion without thinking about William 
Faulkner. I consider these four people to be superior writers 
because they have a larger dose of imagination in their 
creative mix, and because they possess sensibilities that can 
illuminate the extraordinary in modern life. 

Of the four, Larry McMurtry is the most conventional 
stylist and perhaps the most familiar. His first novel was 
made into the exquisite western, Hud, and he collaborated 
with Bogdanavich on the screenplay for The Last Picture 
Show, which was a nearly literal transcription from his 
novel. From this you might assume that McMurtry writes 


N°: this is no reason to slit your wrists, but I’m sorry 
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about the West and dismiss him as just another minor 


regionalist, which would be a mistake. 

McMurtry’s characters are firmly rooted Texans with 
occasional forays out to California, but this concrete sense 
of place is no more limiting for McMurtry than it was for 
Faulkner. The immense vista of the Texas plains serves as a 
backdrop for skillfully narrated dramas about the universal 
problems of:alienation and lack of fulfillment. This is the 
modern West, and a collection of drifters, frustrated 
women, and eccentric millionaires try to figure out what to 
do after the frontier has closed. The scene is perfect for 
heartbreaks, but also the most comic misadventures: Mc- 
Murtry handles both with consummate grace. His strength 
is the well-developed and honest characterization, and he 
puts this skill to the greatest test in his last three novels that 
feature women protagonists that never once fall to the level 
of caricature. This is a feat that few men attempt, let alone 
pull of with any success. Of McMurtry’s seven novels I’d 
start with The Last Pieture Show, a bittersweet look at grow- 
ing up, and All My Friends Are Going to Be Strangers, a 
classic tale of a loner on the road. 

Like McMurtry, Thomas McGuane has worked with 
films, directing his own 92 in the Shade and writing Rancho 
Deluxe and Missouri Breaks. Aside from that they share 
little common ground. While McMurtry pans for realism, 
McGuane mines the absurdist vein, where the improbable 
will happen whether you like it-or not. McMurtry uses a 
warm tone for his narrative, McGuane uses language that is 
as cold and brilliant as a diamond. For McGuane and his 
characters the problem is what: to do when you are rich, 
intelligent, and prone to depravity; the answer is in running 
down the dark side of the American dream with a self 
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destructive vengeance. McGuane invades Hemmingway’s 
turf in Key West and upstate Michigan and pronounces that 
the Republic and its citizens are messed up. The land and its_ 
culture is being rent asunder by capitalists and their breed 

on one hand, and degenerate locals on the other; both sides 

are drunk to the gills and heavily armed. In such situations 

the protagonists try their best to have fun and speed the 

crisis along to a hellish climax. 

America is a dark continent to McGuane, where the 
women are just as neurotic as the men, but come across as 
being less important to the story because they are not as apt 
at corruption and violence, which are McGuane’s primary 
concerns. Within the limits of such a perverse vision, his 
style has the brilliance and clarity of Tanqueray gin. 
Because of the risks that he takes with a story line, 
McGuane’s 4 novels are an uneven group, with the best 
being The Sporting Club and the incomparable 92 in the 
Shade. Both are loosely about staying honest on the edge. 

_ If you can’t identify with being a privileged male in the 
great outdoors, then go with Grace Paley and her stories 
about poor women in the city. Unlike the others in this 

‘survey, Paley is strictly a short story writer; the vastness of 


the novel is replaced with a precision that is required by a 

form where every word counts. Within this compressed 
‘form Paley has few peers. The effects she creates from a 
skillful choice of words is dazzling. When combined into 
sentences they evoke rythmns and images associated more 
with poetry than prose. Such a style always runs a risk of 
overrunning the plot, but Paley always remains in firm 
control of her material. Nothing ever seems artificial or less 
than proper in her tales of lusty and vibrant women and 
children. Rather than going for the grand drama, Paley 
finds significance is every day situations and feelings, which 
is perhaps the hardest task in fiction. 

The only bad thing about all this is that there are only two 
collections of Paley stories: The Little Disturbances of 
Man and the less boisterous Enormous Changes at the 
Last Minute. 

According to Thomas McGuane, the most intelligent 
American writer today is John Hawkes. Since the appearance 
of his first novel The Cannibals in 1949 (written when he 
was an undergraduate at Harvard), Hawkes has been 
worthy of the highest praise. As with Paley, he is now well 
into middle age and teaching at an eastern university, but 
time has not blunted the sharp edge that places Hawkes in 
the vanguard of experimental writing. In style and substance 
he is closer to the continental surrealists than anyone in the 
U.S., and almost all his books are set in Europe. 

The world of John Hawkes is the world of the night: 
sensuality and dreams, sex and death. He is sensitive to our 
secret desires for satisfaction that are blunted by the 
banalities of life until they explode as nightmares. On such 
treacherous ground Hawkes never slips; he doesn’t resort to 
showing revolvers with beards or other hallucinations. 
Nothing occurs in his novels that couldn’t happen in waking 
life. In his latest works Hawkes has a mastery over 
description and imagination that is phenomenal; in Travesty 
he gives us a 180 page monologue that never flags in its 
intensity or ability to hold the reader’s attention. The 
sensuality of Hawkes’ books is so rich that they almost drip 
of eroticism. Out of Hawkes’ heady assortment my favorites 
are Travesty and Death, Sleep and the Traveler.O 
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by Adam Goldman 


ive Em Enough Rope(Epic/JE 35543) is the new 
Ge by the Clash. I might start this review off by 

telling you that some people think the Clash are the 
only true Punk Band. 

Ihate cubby-holes. I hate classing and sorting and filing. I 
hate these things more if they are imposed on art. Rock and 
Roll is the only cubby-hole we are going to need here, so 
when I say this is a review of a Rock and Roll record, don’t 
ask what kind of Rock and Roll it is. 

I could tell you that the Clash are considered a “‘political”’ 
band. I won’t. I won’t because that is a job for cubby-holers 
and cultural file clerks. I won’t because all the names and 
interpretations and neat little boxes in the world won’t help 
you enjoy this album. It doesn’t matter to me whether the 
Clash are ‘‘Punks” or a polka band—the question is simple 
enough: Is the album good, or what? 

I bought Give "Em Enough Rope after hearing one song 
from it on the radio. I knéw I was taking a chance, but I had 
new music dollars in my pocket which wouldn’t be denied. 
After listening to it once, I felt like I'd lost the bet. I was 
wrong. It has taken some listening, but like so many good 
things, the Clash were an acquired taste. 

If you don’t want to read further, here’s the word: Give 
’Em Enough Rope is a great album. 

Why great? How great? The band, the musical unit, is 
really good—the playing in all cases is far beyond mere 
competence. The Clash sound is built on a driving, rolling 
drum foundation. The drummer, Nicky Headon, is as lively 
and powerful a drummer as I’ve heard play Rock and Roll in 
a long while. The three other pieces, bass, rhythm, and lead 
guitars are all played with spirit, style, and energy. It is this 
energy, this incredible, rollicking energy, that places the 
Clash with other truly great rock bands. 

Joe Strummer’s lead vocals are raw and exciting but can 
still convey moments of striking emotion and beauty. As 
good as the lead vocals are, it is the backing voices (check 
the Doo-Wah harmonies on All the Young Punks) which 
really deserve mention here. In what is often a rough and 
rowdy context they give the album just a faste of honeyed 
sweetness— perfect. 

Mick Jones’ lead guitar (he writes the music also) is 
another high card in the Clash’s powerful hand. From the 
frantic muscle of the opening chords of “Safe European 
Home” (side 1, track 1) to the ringing, fleet-fingered solo in 
All the Young Punks” (side 2, track last,) Jones acquits 
himself with enough style and control to freshly impress this 
guitar-weary listener—can I say “perfect” twice in the same 
review? (YES!) 

A minor complaint: Over-all the album is very well 
produced and mixed. The Clash “sound” seems to have 
made it to vinyl without getting too slicked up in the process. 
However, the vocals, these reportedly political and cer- 
tainly powerful vocals. are occasionally undecipherable, 
lost in the mix. It’s a minor flaw, but a flaw nonetheless. The 
result? Unless you can get a lyric sheet, you will have to be 
content singing along only with the choruses. 

I wouldn't call this easy music. It has a jagged. grating, 
surface which tends to un-nerve first listeners. Getting 
beyond that surface is challenging; once you've mastered it 
you'll find an album full of eager, restless and infectiously 
FUN rock tunes. 

My favorites? Julie’s in the Drug Squad, the song I 
bought the record for. has held up: buwSray Free, with its 
bounding bass line and delightful vocal phrasing (Burn it 
fucking down...to a cinder”) is my current pick of the disc. 
Rather than offering a list of favorites. let me just say that 
there isn't one bad or even weak song on the album. Today. 
side one is my favorite. Yesterday it was side two. 

Give ‘Em Enough Rope is a great album (great cover 
too!) Hf vou love Rock and Roll. well plaved. and can ignore 
the Cubby-holers and their negative. anienew preaching 
(Oh. they're Punks. aren't they?”’) and if you are willing to 
listen with open ears and open mind. you are in for a rare 
Rock and Roll treat. Powerful. simple. simply vital FUN. 
VeSQahiges3 
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City on a Hill Press — 5 April 


4 ~ coustic guitar legend Doc Watson, hailed by critics | everything from folksongs to lullabies, to Southern Blues, 
; ] ing A" as America’s greatest flat-picker, will be Jazz and Country Swing. At 29, Doc made music his 
; ppearing in a trio, featuring his son Merle, fortwo livelihood, playing electric guitar in a quintet with his friend, 
e@ shows tomorrow night (8 & 10:30) at the Performing Arts Jack Williams. They performed everywhere within Eastern 
this W a © Theatre. Countless sell-outs of Santa Cruz concerts have Tennessee and Western North Carolina. As Doc says, 
e made us a favorable tour-stop among a lot of big-time, “The music we played back then was a combination of Rock 
expensive talents who’ve never played here before. After and Roll, Country and Western, old pop standards and a 

hearing John Renbourne and Stefan Grossman’s ecstatic few of the old square dance tunes.” 


; praise for the UCSC audience and facility, Doc decided he at “SE — 

OC WalSON ~s«% Performance 
One reviewer aptly states: “Trying to write about Doc 

Sime Watson can quickly exhaust even the most ample supply of Sena 

by Paul Hersh critical superlatives. Words like ‘unique,’ ‘perfect’ and Doc progressed slowly until 1960, when he was “dis- 

‘genius’ spring to mind with an inevitability alarming to covered” by folklorist Ralph Rinzler, who went South to 

anyone aware of how frequently those words are misused.” record Clarence Ashley, another of Doc’s playing parters. 

Misused or not, there are occasional artists who steal our During the early 60’s Doc toured the urban folk clubs and 


attention for keeps, if only because their unique and perfect major folk festivals, finding himself quite in demand. A 
genius is ever-redefining the limits of artistic human cap- __ series of recordings for the Vanguard label were later 
ability. Doc Watson is one of those artists. released, featuring son Merle on banjo and second guitar. 

Born Arthel Watson in 1923 in Stony Fork, North These fine albums surpass the ordinary limits of empathy 

Carolina, and blind since the age of two, Doc’s first | twoplayers can share. Doc and Merle’s ability to anticipate 

instrument was the harmonica. Soon after, his father made each other’s moves seems unbelievable at times, as if they 

him a fretless banjo, on which he learned old Southern _are aided by some unknown electronic or genetic telepathy. 
standards, accompanying himself on harmonica. The same magic is even more apparent on their new release, 
By age thirteen Doc was teaching himself on the guitar, Doc and Merle Watson, Live and Pickin’, recorded last 
soon to form a duo with his brother Linny. At that time their fall in San Francisco. 
repertoire consisted of selections from the family record The 70’s have found the unassuming Doc Watson quietly 
collection and tunes Doc had heard on the Grand Ole Opry doing what he has always done, playing his music; our 
radio show. Later, other radio programs were to fill his need American music. Any example of such is scarcely new or 
for more and newer material. Doc’s diverse influences fashionable, but the way he plays it has inspired a genera- 
began with the Monroe Bros., the Carter family, Merle’ _ tion of many fine young guitarists, just as Doc himself has 

Travis, Jimmie Rogers; and a particular 19th century tune looked to Merle Travis and other vintage pickers in his 

called, “The Christian Harmony” hymnal, abigsellerinthe youth. 

1930’s which gained pious respect from many an Appala- The undisputed claim listeners make on Doc and Merle 
ian. Watson is of their cultural forthrightness (not devoid of 
Until 1952 Doc’s musical involvement was informal and —_ humor, ) and their breathtaking style of execution, qualities 

non-paying. Meanwhile his repertoire had grown to re- _far too rare in the current music scene to let pass un- 

semble a timeless lexicon of American musics, playing noticed.) 
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acc pots cg mys rears will speak at the Oak Grove, 
iners Oaks, in Ojai, California: - 
ms : i Krishnamurti 


TALKS: 
The Wholeness of Life 


PURE ENTERTAINMENT! 
Serving a variety of 
Continental and American delights. 


THU. 4/5 Kenny Hall String Band 
8:30 p.m. $2.00 — 


FRI. 4/6 COMEDIANS 9 p.m. $2.00 
DANA GARVEY @ BILL FARLEY 


SAT. 4/7 MARK NAFTALIN 8:30 p.m. 


COMING: 
. Duck's Breath Mystery Theatre 
4/12, Mark McCollum 4/14 


disclose fresh aspects of a9 if 
s Krishnamurti’s teaching. ee. j 
Krishnamurti discusses with 2 H 
physicist David Bohm and / 5 
psychiatrist David Shainburg / 
the source of human misery, then / - re | 
> pws takes up in public and private talks how an OV | gS | O N A 
821 FRONT STREET, SANTA CRUZ 423-8587 | | cirsciousness tee canbe achieve fedittarnere) Row 
: THEATER 


consciousness itself can be achieved. SAN FRANCISCO 
$7.95 at bookstores AAPM ESE LATE 
“INCHING THROUGH THE EVERGLADES, OR PIE 
IN THE SKY AND SOMETHING ON YOUR SHOE’ 


UCSC Comittee on Arts and Lectures presents: 


Saturday-Sunday 
April 7, 8, 14, 15, 21, 22 


DISCUSSIONS: 
Tuesday-Thursday 
April 10, 12, 17, 19 


A $3.00 donation is requested to cover 
the many expenses of arranging the 
talks. This may be given at the en- 
trance or sent in advance to: 
Krishnamurti Foundation 
Box 216, Ojai, CA 93023 


THE WHOLENESS 
OF LIFE : 


New talks and dialogues 
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ao an 
LATE NIGHT ENTERTAINMENT 


PINK PANTHER NITE 


REVENGE 
OFTHE 
PINK PANTHER. 


(PG) 


“HERE, AS BEFORE, IT'S CONCERNED WITH THE 
GAP BETWEEN THE AMERICA THAT THE CROWD 
SINGS ABOUT. AT THE BALL GAME AND THE 
AMERICA THAT THE CROWD GOES HOME TO...- 


—THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 
TWO PERFORMANCES: 
SATURDAY, APRIL 14 
3PM AND 8PM UCSC’ PERFORMING 
ARTS THEATER 


RESERVED SEATING: $2.50 STUDENTS/ELDERS, 
$3.50 GENERAL 
WORKSHOP TO BE ANNOUNCED. 


ly ah 
Vw any 140 5%* 


PLUS 
PETER SELLERS ., 


“THE PiNK 
EDWARDS PANTHER STRi 
AGAIN" sk: 
MIDNITE SERIES CONTINUES 
APRIL 6-7 
General 2.50 Students 2.00 


THE PROVISIONAL THEATRE’'S PERFORMANCE 
IS PART OF THE 1979 PEOPLE'S THEATER 


FESTIVAL. CALL 429 2826 FOR 
INFORMATION. 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT UCSC Box OFFICE (LOCATED ABOVE 
THE WHOLE EARTH RESTAURANT. NO SERVICE CHARGE), ALL 
BASS OUTLETS. INCLUDING RECORD FACTORY IN SANTA CRUZ. 
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Not your average macho-rock band 


by Mary Strunk 


s there life after graduating from 
[es SC with a BA in Aesthetic Studies? 
“Life, yes. Money, no,” says Tom 
Long, lead vocalist, songwriter, and stage 
contortionist for VCO, a local group of 
musicians intent on weaseling their way 
into the recording industry. Four-fifths 
composed of former UCSC students who 
have left the security of academia, VCO 
have found the realities of the Santa Cruz 
music scene harsh. 

“The money is in human jukeboxes,” 
says lead guitarist and songwriter Jim 
Schlistett. Both Tom and Jim graduated 
with honors in Aesthetic Studies last June. 
Bassist Shep Siegel graduated with a de- 
gree in music two years back. 

‘“‘We’re trying to create a sound that’s 
new,” says Siegel, ‘“‘one that’s our own. 
Even the new wave is pretty old wave tous. 
Unfortunately, most of the local clubs are 
into bands with a more predictable, fa- 
miliar sound.” But, Long is more opti- 
mistic. ““That’s life. I suppose we’ll just 
have to skip the small-time and go straight 
for the big-time.” 

VCO is certainly not your standard 
Santa Cruz band. Besides offering its 
special blend of progressive-pop-metal 
rock originals which sound more like 
English art rock than northern California 
boogie, the band specializes in an effective, 


if goofy, stage show. Recent concerts have’ 
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style: Probably not necessary 
but nchcative of tne lengths we 
go to Make a Detter bag 


WEBBING 
You can Catry any Wad in a 
SEABAG DUFFEL because 
Our heavy duly government 
spec cotton webbing Carrying 
handles are sewn completely 
around the bag not just 


cotta 


es Available in chocolate 
navy camel and terra 


featured ‘‘Win a dream date with a mem- 
ber of VCO” contests (the prize was an all 
expense paid trip to Salinas and a night at 
the Motel 6), terrible poetry readings a la 
Patti Smith, a tempting striptease by Shep, 
and blatant advertisements where Long 
begged the audience to send in suggestions 
as to what the letters VCO stand for. 

‘“We’re not exactly shooting for your 
average macho-cool rock stage show. 
We’re more into having fun,” Long ex- 
plains. “Of course, none of this would 
come off if we were terrible musicians,” 
says Siegel. “Luckily, we’re great.” 

The music is worth the confidence. The 
songs are catchy and very original. Various 
titles include “Tomorrow,” “Inarticula- 
tion,” “Drive Me Wild,” and “Machines 
Need Oil.” Long leads the band’s startling 
vocal power (three lead singers) with a 
voice that runs the gamut from Rod Ste- 
wart to Brian Wilson to Johnny Rotten. 
Schliestett’s fiery guitar and electronic 
textures are Hendrix-flashy extravaganzas 
which acknowledge Phil Manzanera, 
Steve Howe, Mick Ronson. The rhythm 
section is powerful while interesting, a 
progressive pumping machine which al- 
lows the melodies a great deal of freedom. 

VCO was very fortunate to catch drum- 
mer Gerry Woodling when he first moved 
west from Indiana last year. “Gerry has a 
lot of good ideas that help get our sound 
across,” says Schliestett. And the four are 
“ecstatic” about the recent addition of 
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The SeaBag. It costs a little more. Now you 
know why. At the Basic Exchange. The store 
for creative browsers. (Check-out the new 
square SeaBag and one of the best looking 
garment bags on the market.) 


Bx|BASIC 
EXCHANGE 


425-8085 

703 Front Street 
Open 10-530 
Monday-Saturday 


guitarist-vocalist Tom Van De Veld, a 
former UCSC anthropology student. 

For now VCO is content to perform 
locally while working on recording their 
material. Their next gig will be at Kuumbwa 
Jazz Center (‘‘Not exactly the Oakland 
Coliseum, but a neat place because its so 


UCSC Box Office 


‘Doc Watson is a legend, and it’s still his own time. 
He just may be the best acoustic guitar player 
in the world.”’ 


KZSC proudly presents 


Doc & Merle Watson 


with special guests 


Mitch Greenhill & Mayne Smith 
Friday, April 6, 1979-8 & 10:30 PM 


Performing Arts Theatre 
University of California, Santa Cruz 
ALL SEATS RESERVED $6.00/UCSC STUDENTS $5.50 (1.D. required at door) 
Tickets available in advance from: 


General Information and Mail Orders 429/2159 
Produced by the CHELEW Brothers 


Is VCO’s future in Santa Cruz? “‘Pro- 
bably not,” admits Long. ‘‘There’s not 
much a band like VCO can do in an area 
like Santa Cruz except prepare itself to 
take the plunge towards LA. Butit’s a great 
place to get the act and the material 
together. Nice trees and all that.” 


— Crawdaddy 


All BASS Outlets 
BASS outlet information, 429/1255 
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i ‘ : So yeah, sure, we’re back, and we’re beautiful. Or some- 
af thing. Word is that the spring quarter has begun. Don’t 
5 4, oO DEL MAR THEATER (425-0616): PHANTASM w/ APTOS TWIN (688-6541): FAST BREAK w/ NORMA believe it. Nasty rumor. 
PE ~ BELL JAR, Thursday. THE DEERHUNTER; LOVE AT RAE, Thursday. BEDKNOBS AND BROOMSTICKS, Wanna see some movies? Wanna buy a dog? Tonight, 
my << FIRST BITE; HAIR; BOULEVARD NIGHTS, Friday- Friday-Thursday. The Front is playing at Stevenson. Right, with Woody 
wv, — Thursday. Allen and Zero Mostel. If you’re under the impression that 
wy 5 you're a Stevenson student, it'll cost 25¢, otherwise, if 
bd | that is, it’ll cost a dollar. 
¥ Sf CAPITOLA THEATER (745-3518): CALIFORNIASUITE RIO THEATER (423-2000): THE CHINA SYNDROME, IE aad Wal Dace, 
f w/ HEROES, Thursday-Wednesday. Thursday-Thursday. Friday, at Classroom 2, you can see a pawfull of 
' 7) comedies, like The Freshman, with Harold Lloyd, plus 
Bot J : 79) : ‘ in fr 
; @ others, at 7:30. They cost $1.50, and kids get in free. 
r i ‘ ° . . . h 7:30 
oO PLAYHOUSE (476- . AMP: Women in Love is also playing on Friday at bot 
‘ < pec real igh AN eae gies ' CAPITOLA THEATER (745-3518): CALIFORNIA SUITE | and 9:30. That’s at Crown, and if that’s your college (heh- 
4 <- da er Lee w/ HEROES, Thursday-Wednesday. heh), it only costs you 75¢. All others have to pay a dollar 
oy © ¥: for some reason. 
5 The little fellow’s had all his shots and he’s really good 
5 >| UA CINEMA (426-8383): BUCK ROGERS INTHE 21st SCOTTS VALLEY CINEMA (438-3260): SATURDAY sole eaten , : 
oe O CENTURY w/ SAME TIME NEXT YEAR, Thursday- NIGHT FEVER, Thursday. THE PERFECT COUPLE w/ Saturday night at the movies has Blazing Saddles. Go 
ie see it again for a buck, at Classroom 2, at 7 and 9:30. 


Thursday. Mid-nite series THE PINK PANTHER w/ HEAVEN CAN WAIT, Friday-Thursday. 

I’ll throw in the flea collar. 

Sunday night looks neat with... 

I’ll throw in a free bath. 

...Dark Star at College V, at 8 and 10 pm, for a dollar... 

This sci-fi is supposedly a “‘campy spoof on recent space 
movies”; something about four guys in a state of suspenders 
of animation, I believe. There’s also a thing in Dark Star 
about an alien that turns into a beach ball. I swear. 

Doesn’t eat much, just small rodents. 

Then on Monday you can catch Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid; 8:30 at Cowell Dining Hall. The admission 
is complex, so pay attention (get it?): it’s $1.00 if you admit 
being a Cowell student, $1.25 if you won’t, and 25¢ off if 
you’re in costume. But then aren’t we all? 25¢ that is. 

Look, he’s well-fed, well bred and not dead. What else 


I Bonzo eats out 
Dog Food at Denny’s 


lettuce leaf, tomato slice and pickle chips enhance the flavor 
of this traditional favorite (hamburger)”. The kids menu 


On the marble stone of great American institutions right 
next to Holiday Inn and J. Edgar Hoover is engraved the 


“ 999 rticularly outstanding, offering Berry Yummy Toast, 
lone word “Denny’s”’. Pic abana ; ‘ ; could you want in a dog.? 
No one knows who Denny is or was or why he’s called nae Piggies in their Blankets, and Dennydroids Fryonic Also on Monday, at Thimann, they’re showing Ugetsu 


Jerry in Nevada. Such mysteries are part of the alluring We decided tc be adventurous. I ordered the large Coke 


effect of the familiar yellow letters and the Early Martian |. . : . a: 
decor. Since the first shovel of dirt was turned 25 years ago, rie Feiss seer ee eike re te ¢ 
Denny’s has grown to include 700 restaurants in four ; i ciate eal as 


. . 2 means lettuce and dressing. 
countries, employing 28,000 people. It has also sustained : ‘ 
the small, red pumice stone industry. a Aatcearicanigehiae as Soe nen bea 
eh hac ees bn teen Dagar ap aa brown iene and some with é ; Bice, My I in coon 
entered the Ocean Street branch, affectionately known as PICEMIERUCE.-NIY neBUre Nee 


é Denny’s number 231. We came by to sit among the purple oe wy vies eon Soa are more: Denny ® " 
ps and orange booths, finger the little red pumice stones, listen erica en state capitals. More people work at Denny's 
( to the muzak and look at the silver pie case. than live in Walla Walla. These facts, and the check, held us 


We opened our menus and discovered that a “crisp breatles 


(say it loud and see if you do indeed get her...). That’s 
showing at 7:30, in hall 3. 

Tuesday night has The Organizer at Stevenson, for free, 
at 7:30. 

Fantastic bloodline. 

Then finally, on Wednesday, go see The President’s 
Analyst. It’s showing at Kresge, 8 and 10 pm. And that’s 
not to mention that, if, for some reason you’re a Kresge 
student—a fate worse than meth—it costs 5O¢. And if 
you’re not, you can pay a dollar and count your blessings. 

Did I note that the little fellow bears a striking resem- 
blence to the ol’ Bonz? 


—B. Fury 
CE Ip SN ea 
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04 | thy y AA flavor of Japan 
i yf Dinner: 
, i / hoes ae Ps Tuesday-Sun. 5:30-9:30 


es | Lunch: 


Tuesday-Sat. 12-2:30 


d@~. Closed Mondays 
SUKEROKU 


1701 Mission Street, Santa Cruz 426-6660 
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Reel to reel in Santa Cruz 


Five films 
viewed in short 


by Deck Hazen 


If you’re confused by the plethora of movies around these 
days, despair not. Here’s a short critique of five of the more 
popular ones in town. You, of course, must judge for 
yourself whether to see them. 


Go west 


Days of Heaven is a visually beautiful movie about a 
threesome who move out west from an eastern industrial 
city to find their fortune. They don’t, and the story about 
them not finding it is occasionally interesting, but the thing 
that makes the movie worthwhile is the sweeping and almost 
majestic cinematography. The visual imagery will, for 
some, more than make up for the lack of plot, characteriza- 
tion, acting, dialogue, or meaning. 


Tale of two weeks 


Agatha is a story about what might have happened to 
famed mystery writer Agatha Christie during the real-life 14 
days of her disappearance (I guess no one really knows, 


except Agatha—and she’s dead—so this version is as good 
as any other.) i 
This movie is also very beautiful from a cinematic point of 


24 


REG 40¢ 
DRAWING PENCILS 


BRUSHES 


142 RIVER ST., 
544 NORTHRIDGE CE 


view, and its story, though perhaps not compelling, is 
interesting and well-crafted. 

Of course, what sets this movie apart is the always 
exceptional acting of both Vanessa Redgrave and Dustin 
Hoffman whose characterizations of Agatha Christie and 
Wallace Stanton (a journalist) are a joy to witness. 

The film is set in the 20s, and for those who revel in the 
nostalgia for a period they never lived through (as I do in the 
’20s) the detail and variety of sets and locations is doubly 
rewarding. 


Just a thriller 


The China Syndrome will, if you haven't seen it already, 
take the top of your head right off. As everyone must know 
by now, it’s the story of a near-catastrophic accident at a 
nuclear plant. 

Some people (including stars Jane Fonda, Jack Lemmon, 
and Michael Douglas) are calling the movie a “thriller” that 
just happens to be about nukes. Others (in the anti-nuclear 
movement) are calling it a profound statement of the 
dangers and contradictions in nuclear power. 


Since you have probably already read more reviews of 
this movie than you care to, I won’t belabor the point, except 


to suggest that there are many other things going on with the - 


story that deserve notice. 


It has a feminist component, an anti-capitalist compo- 
nent, an implicit criticism of corporate media manipulation, 
a statement about corporate ideology, a little something 
about the nature and dangers of dissent, and it even has an 


implicit criticism of the anti-nuke movement itself. 1 hope 
this multi-faceted aspect of the movie will get more attention 


in the future. 


Metaphoric high 


Quintet is, for my money, the best picture I’ve seen this 
year, although many of the people in the theater (during the 
show I watched) really trashed it—even the people I went 
with. 

It’s the story of a society (our society) in its final days, and 
a man (Paul Newman) who returns to one of the few 
remaining cities to find out what it all means. 

Being highly metaphoric, those who expect to see a good 
Altman movie he directed, or a good Newman movie, will 
be put off. Quintet is a radical departure from most previous 
genres. It’s best to go to this with an open mind. 


Anti erotic space ‘ 


Lastly, Buck Rogers in the 25th Century, is one of those 
things you go to when there’s nothing on TV. Unfortunately, 
it is TV—except longer, bigger, and without intermittent 
commercials. 

It was produced by Glen Larson, who also produces 
Battlestar Galactica. Although Larson may have the 
money to produce a movie, he has neither the insight, nor 
the talent to write one (they ought to pass a law forbidding 
that man to go within 50 feet of a typewriter.) 

With the exception of flashy space scenes (which have 
now become mundane,) there is very little in the movie to 
make it worth watching. It might have been saved by a 
decent amount of erotica, but what little there is comes in 
the form of sexual exploitation (“‘tits-and-ass”,) thus be- 
coming anti-erotic in the final analysis. 


Given the choice, I would see Agatha, Quintet, and The 
China Syndrome again. But I’m not sorry I went to Days of 
Heaven and Buck Rogers. If you can only go to one, China 


Syndrome is it!’ O 
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Cimino goes for the long bomb 


7 by Carter Young 


Europeans have criticized American artists for their 
inability to deal with Vietnam and its effects on the 


American consciousness. Although slow off the draw, 
Hollywood has been the first to try and tell us what really. 
| happened. Of the war films released last year, Michael: 


Cimino’s The Deer Hunter is the most ambitious and bally- 


hooed. Unfortunately it doesn’t measure up to either its. 


advanced billing or its subject. 

The problem with The Deer Hunter is that it tries to do 
too much, then takes too long to say too little. Cimino 
admits that he is an instinctual director who strives for an 


Fir Review 


Er TT 
emotional rather than an intellectual response. His story (it 
was his idea, and he collaborated on the script) achieves an 


admirable emotional intensity, but is confused and at times’ 


trite. Cimino has a big, and perhaps brilliant idea, but hasn t 


" honed his directing skills enough to keep the story moving 


, Clearly and forcefully. 
Thematically, the film is nothing new. It starts with the 
glorification of male friendship, then tests this bond and the 


male code of purity in the hellishness of war. The buddies in. 


question are Russian-American steelworkers in a small 


Pennsylvania town. Michael (Robert De Niro) is the leader, 
a Great White Hunter who is daring and aloof. He shares a 
trailer with Nick (Chris Walken), a fun loving sort who is 
also sensitiver The third friend to go to Vietnam is Steven 
_ (John Savage), who lets himself be belittled by‘his mother in 
' front of the gang for marrying a woman already pregnant by 
another man. The first hour of The Deer Hunter examines the 
rituals of male-bonding and ethnic America: beer drinking, 
a wedding in an ornate church with more beer drinking at the 
reception, the after work shower, and a deer hunt. 


One hour is plenty of time for a director to set characters 
and solidify the audience’s emotional attachment to them, 
but Cimino keeps his distance and takes an almost documen- 
tary perspective on the proceedings. The first third of the 
film therefore drags badly. There are some fine moments of 
comedy and pathos, but we learn little about the character’s 
motivations. The dialogue sounds true, but it is better suited 
for sociological study than advancement of a story. It is 
never stated why the men are going to Vietnam; patriotism 
and the draft are never discussed. At Steven’s wedding 
Michael makes a fumbled advance towards Nick’s girlfriend 
(Meryl Streep). Nick later proposes marriage to her and she 
accepts. We are given no clues for these actions; if love 
exists between them we don’t know. Things are muddled 
without any reason for them to be. 

Michael seems to live for only one thing, the hunt. He 
awkwardly explains to his friends that he feels a kinship with 


the Indians. The others use the hunt as a way to drink, tell 
lies, and get away from women; Michael is annoyed by their 
antics; they are not intense and visionary. Michael is 
obsessed with purity; (because he is an admitted control 


‘freak) he will use only one shot to kill his prey. In an overly 


stylized sequence that includes a male chorus singing in the 
heavens, Michael gets his meat, and all is purified. 


“Michael seems to live for 
only one thing, the hunt. He... 
feels a kinship with the In- 
dians. The others use the 
hunt as a way to drink” 


From the silent airiness of the mountains the scene shifts 
to a claustrophobic Vietnam filled with the sounds of 
machine guns, mortars and helicopters. In a hamlet, a North 
Vietnamese soldier finds a bunker filled with women and 
children and casually tosses in a grenade, then guns down a 
mother and child who run from a burning hut. His escapade 
is cut short when De Niro comes out of hiding and wastes 
him with a flame thrower. Helicopters come to pick up 
Michael, but inexplicably in the next scene we find him 
reunited in a Viet Cong prison camp with Steven and Nick. 
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SCIENCE & COMPUTER SCIENCE GRADUATES: 


Join our OPEN HOUSE in Sunnyvale 
Saturday, April 7th 9AM - 4PM 


for COLLEGE GRADS 


Call Collect Weekdays (408) 742-7194 
for Interview Appointment 


Lockheed Missiles & Space Company 's a name worth remembering Our career opportunities have 
never been better for graduates eager for a challenging, responsible, meaningful environment. Your 
talents will expand with the diversification of programs we have to offer, and your lifestyle will be push- 
edtoits limit, with nearby beaches, ocean fishing, boating, wine country, fine schools, theatres, sporting 
events, and our year round sunny, fresh air atmosphere 


Investigate the following opportunities available at Lockheed: 


e Guidance System Analysis 
e Advanced Communications 
Systems 


¢ Simulation 
¢ Software Systems 
Development 


RF Antenna Engineering 
° Scientific Programmi 
and Analysis i 


¢ Applications Programming 
e Control Systems Engineering 
¢ Signal Processing Systems 

* Digital Circuit Design 

e Microprocessor Applications 
and Software 


e Electro-Optical Systems 
and Analysis 


° Test Equipment Design 
¢ Reliability Engineering 
¢ Structural Dynamics 

¢ Thermodynamics 

° Stress Analysis 


e Mini & Micro Computer 
architecture 

e Systems Definition & Analysis 

e Structural Analysis 


Satellite Operations 
MAJORS IN ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, PHYSICS AND ELECTRONICS — Shift Work Involved 


Conduct program specitic satetlite thant test operations during readiness execution and evaluation 
phases Develop the detailed plans and procedures for the Mission Control Team functional areas to pro 
vide Maximum mission support We will provide in house traning 


Several positions offer opportunities at all levels Interested? 


COME JOIN US AT OUR OPEN HOUSE 


tor stop by please forward 
unnyvvale CA 94086 We are an eQual oppor 


LOCKHEED 


MISSILES & SPACE COMPANY 


OLD UNCLE 
GAVELORD’S 


Where you can find 


Old Fashioned 
Ice Cream Sodas 


OLD FASHIONED 


ICE CREAM PARLOURS 
SANTA CRUZ * PACIFIC AT SOQUEL 


Ski season 
isnt over, 


its just warming up. 


_ Squaw Valley and Alpine Meadows. with a 
little help from Mother Nature, present the 
Endless Winter. 


On most days, the bright High Sierra sun will 
warm you as you move effortlessly through the 
“corn snow: If you've never skied “corn snow.” 
you're in for a treat, because the combination of 
nighttime cold and warm sun creates a skiing 
surface you literally glide over. 


_ Not only is the sun warmer. it stays out longer. 
awving you more time on the slopes. SA can ski 
onger. dress more comfortably: enjoy the 
convenience of shorter lift lines and the freedom 
of uncrowded runs. 


Try super spring skiing at Squaw or Alpine 
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The drama in the prison camp is some of the most 
suspenseful and emotionally intense ever filmed. To amuse 


themselves, the Vietnamese captors drink American beer. 


and bet on the outcome of Russian Roulette that the 
prisoners are forced to play. In this excruciating torture, one 
‘shell is put into a revolver and the cylinder is spun. The 
prisoner then puts the pistol to his head and squeezes the 
trigger, with a one in six chance that he’ll blow a hole in his 
head. Steven isn’t up to the pressure and cracks; in this role 
John Savage portrays anguish and bottomless terror with 
brilliance. Nick begins to flinch, but before leaving America 
Michael vowed to bring him back alive and Michael is in his 


element. Against heavy odds, he beats the game, kills his 
enemies, and leads his friends to safety. 


The camp sequence is violent and gruesome, but always 
under control. We are shown blood for its impact, but never 
in the heavy-handed Peckinpaw style. To walk out on this 
section would be to miss exquisite displays of editing and 
acting. 


After their escape the friends seperate and the focus shifts 
to Nick. After an emotional trauma in the hospital he seems 
to be stable as he ventures into the Saigon nightlife. A 
prostitute fails to tempt him, but the sound of pistols does. He 
discovers a back room where young Vietnamese play Russian 
roulette willingly for high stakes. He watches for a while, 
then without warning he takes the pistol from a player and 
puts it to his head. He laughs as it clicks on an empty 
chamber then grabs the money and runs out into the street 
and flings it into the gutter. For no clear reason he is now 
hooked on the game he was once forced to play. Perhaps the 
war has made him insane, or maybe there is nothing left but 
the thrill of making money by putting a loaded gun to his 
head. We never know the reason, but the rest of the movie is 
determined by Nick’s action. It is because of this ambiguity 
that the conclusion seems weaker and more contrived than it 
should be. 


Judas Priest tears off the cloth 
and puts on the leather. 


Judas Priest brandishes the leather and makes you like it on their 


third blockbruiser, “Hell Bent for Leather.” 


Ten dominant ditties .including their English smash-single 
“Take on the World” and a killer cover of the original Fleetwood Mac's 
“The Green Manalishi (with the Two-Pronged Crown)” comprise an 
album that is, we confess, the final catechism in stomp-rock. 

Lead singer and whip welder Robert Halford, flanked by the 
twin lead guitars of KK Downing and Glenn Tipton, flays up enough 
excitement on stage and on record to get everybody quivering...on 
the beat. Down on your knees and repent if you please! 


When Michael returns home he finds himself in a hero 
role that he doesn’t enjoy. Steven is a double amputee in a 
VA hospital who refuses to come home to a wife who is too 
emotionally crippled to get out of bed. Linda (Meryl Streep) 
believes Nick is dead, and transfers her affection to 


Michael, but he is unmoved. When she asks him to go to bed 
he remains distant, as if she might sap him of something 
vital. Even deer hunting is lacking; Michael is without 
passion for anvthing until he learns that Nick is still alive. 
He will redeem himself and his code of conduct by bringing 
Nick back from the pits of a burning Saigon. 


“With a fistful of dollar bills, 
Michael buys his way into the hell 
where Nick reigns as the king of the 
cool hands. Gaunt and wasted from 
heroin, Nick stares with vacant eyes 
at Michael without recognition.” 


With a fistful of thousand dollar bills, Michael buys his 
way into the hell where Nick reigns as the king of the cool 
hands. Gaunt and wasted from heroin, Nick stares with 
vacant eyes at Michael without recognition. Michael risks 
his life to keep his vow, but to no avail. Nick pulls the trigger 
for the last time, and all of De Niro’s tears of rage can’t bring 
him back. 

Fine and disciplined acting alone can’t carry a film to 
greatness. The power of the closing scenes are diminished 
because the characters are simply shells. The finest acting 
cannot bring bronze statues to life. We don’t know the 
characters or the reason why they do what they do. If the 
men are thinly drawn, then the women are almost invisible. 
The female characters could have served as a counterpoint to 


the male ethos, but instead it seems that Cimino merely used 


SATURDAY APRIL7TH 
Peter Everwine 
Thom Gunn 
George 
Hitchcock 
Frances Mayes 


SUNDAY APRIL 15TH 
A Japanese Program 
by Kenneth Rexroth 


Musical Accompaniment. 
Yofu Matsueda 
Kazukiku Higaki 


FINE POETRY 


them to fill in the scenery. Neither strong and independerit 
or sex objects, they are just there. 

The Deer Hunter purposely makes no comment on the 
legitimacy of US involvement in Southeast Asia, but its 
depiction of the war falls to about the same level we had with 
John Wayne.in The Green Berets. Maybe we didn’t like the 
war it says, but there was a job to do and the Communists 
were animals. The Vietnamese are portrayed as evil 
Orientals committing atrocities against helpless civilians 
and Americans. Even when he depicts Saigon life, Cimino 


,agrees with General Westmoreland’s theory that Asians 


don’t value human life the way we do. 


Considering the time and money spent on this project, the 
mistakes in detail are atrocious. It is questionable whether 
Russian roulette was ever played for sport in Saigon, but 
that can pass because of its metaphoric and dramatic 
significance. It was supposedly less than a day’s drive from 
town to the hunting cabin, but the glaciated peaks of the 
Northwest are a long way from Pennsylvania. The climbing 


’ parkas wom were exceedingly rare beyond Berkeley in 1968, 
and the North Vietnamese army wore blue or grey, not yellow-’ 


ishtan uniforms. Songs by Waylon Jennings and Bobby Bare 
hadn’t been written yet, but they played on the jukebox and 
were sung in the bar. It borders on the unbelievable to have 
the military allow an enlisted man to return from the US and 
roam the streets of Saigon when the helicopters were 
already evacuating the embassy. Maybe these mistakes 
were necessary for effect, but they seriously detract from the 
film’s credibility, and are symptomatic of the sloppiness 
that pervades the story. 

The Deer Hunter is a disappointment. With the talent, 
budget, and running length available, a stronger film should 
have been possible. Exceptionally gripping dramatic scenes 
are sandwiched by a lot of tedium and triteness. People die, 
go crazy, or stoically soldier on just as they do in other war 
movies. In his quest for emotional realism Cimino takes the 
blame for evading major issues. What he gives us is a good 
but nowhere great film that asks us only to take a slice of 
America past and maybe chew on it a little. 


THIS FRIDAY 


BOORSHOP SANTA CUZ 


PRESENTS 


A SPRING 
SERIES OF 


SIN 


READINGS . 
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a 
8 PM, LAUREL COMMUNITY CENTER, 


301 CENTER STREET, SANTA CRUZ 
ES TICKET, AVAILABLE FROM 
, CODY'S BOOKS, BERKELEY, 


SANTA CRUZ BOX 
¢ EVENINGS INCL! 


UNIVERSITY FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The University Fire Department employs UCSC students on a part-time basis as fire fighters 
during their school careers. A booklet describing the job, its benefits and responsibilities, is 
available at STUDENT EMPLOYMENT SERVICES OFFICE, ROOM 125, CENTRAL 


SERVICES BUILDING. If, after reading it, you feel you have a sincere interest in such 


Judas Priest is bent! “Hell Bent for Leather.” 
On Columbia Records and Tapes. 


APPEARING APRILQ ATS.C. CIVIC 


employment and feel that you can qualify, complete the application forms and return them to 
the Student Employment Services Office. 

The date of the physical agility testing for the positions of Student Firefighter will be posted 
at the Student Employment Services Office on May 1, 1979. This testing is the first step ina 
series of procedures that establishes an eligibility list of eight persons from which three will 
be appointed to fill the existing Student Firefighter vacancies. The remaining five will be 
maintained on the eligibility list for replacement positions as they may occur during the 
forthcoming year. Freshpersons are given preference over others during the selection 
process. The FINAL FILING DATE is THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 1979. AN EQUAL 

OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 


Le 
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CALENDAR 


_ Thursday 


\ 


Movies 


The Front, with Woody Allen and Zero Mostel, 8 
and 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall. Stev. stu- 
dents 75¢, others $1. 


__ Concerts 


An Evening of Cole Porter. Cowell College Night, 
or after dinner around 7 pm. Cowell Dining Com- 
mons; free. 


Lectures 


“Digging by the Indus: New Discoveries in Pakistan” 
by Dr. George F. Dales, Chairman, Dept. of Near 
Eastern Studies, UCB. 8 pm, Kresge, Rm. 327, 
free. 


Sports 
Women’s Basketball Game—UCSC versus St. 
Mary’s, 7 pm, West Gym. Free. 


Meetings 
Survival Without Nukes (S.W.O.N.) meets 7:30 in 
the Kresge Green Room, 153. No more Harrisburgs! 


All new folk are welcome. For more info: Carol @ 
429-8985 or Dawn @ 426-3589. 


Friday 


Movies 


The Freshman, with Harold Lloyd plus 4 shorts, 
“Get Out and Get Under” with H. Lloyd, “The 
Pilgrim” with Charlie Chaplin, “The Playhouse” 
and ‘One Week” with Buster Keaton. 7:30 pm, 
Classroom 2. $1.50; children under 12, 75¢. 


Women In Love, Academy Award Winning film 
based on the novel by D.H. Lawrence, with Glenda 
Jackson, Oliver Reed, and Alan Bates. 7 and 9:30 
pm, Crown Dining Hall. Crownies 75¢ (I.D. re- 
quired), others $1. 


Concerts 


Doc and Merle Watson, with special guests Mitch 
Greenhill and Mayne Smith. Two performances: 8 
and 10:30 pm, Performing Arts Theater. Students 
$5.50, others $6. 


Theater 
“Old Times” by Harold Pinter, directed by Adam 
Parfrey. 8:30 pm, Barn Theater. Free (also Saturday) 


Lectures 


Provost of Stevenson College at Temple Beth El, 
920 Bay Street, on the Topic of“ An Introduction to 
the Culture and History of Sephardic Jewry.”’ Co- 
sponsored by the Jewish Students Coalition. 8 pm., 


Sports 


Women’s Tennis Game— UCSC versus Santa Clara 
2:30 pm, West Tennis Courts, free. 


Meetings 


Information and formation of 7th UCSC China . 


Delegation: open to students, faculty, staff and 
alumni of UCSC. Topic: “Trip to China”. 5 pm, 
Thimann Lecture Hall 1. 


Miscellaneous 


Bharata Natyam Dance Class. Instructor: Karen 
Elliot. An Indian classical dance from Southern 
India. $36 for 9 classes. Sign up at P.E. Office. 


The HoneyTones will appear at 3 pm at the College 
V Coffee House to celebrate an exhibit of photo- 
graphs of Guatemala by Jeff Niceley. Refresh- 
ments served, plus plenty of folk, R& R and cornball 
country music. 


Frisbee Class. Local “Flying Disc Freak” Craig 
Simon will continue to instruct this popular class. 
Fridays, 4-6 pm, West Athletic Field (if rain, West 
Gym). Free. To sign up call x2806. 


Disco dance sponsored by Women’s Studies Col- 

‘lectivé and Gay and Lesbian Alliance. Free child 
care provided by calling 426-3739 in advance. 
Admission:$1. 
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‘Saturday _ 


Movies 
Blazing Saddles, with Mel Brooks plus a film 


short, ** Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show”. 7 and 9:30 
pm, Classroom 2, $1. 


Concerts 


Rock and Roll Dance Concert with JJ-180, Aveng- 
ers and X-Dreamists, 9 pm, Cowell Dining Hall. 
Students $2, general $3, advance $2.50. Tickets 
available at Cymbaline. 


Miscellaneous 


Tennis clinic for beginners; learn basic skills. 9 am- 
12 noon, East Field House Courts. Free. Advance 
sign up required. Call x2806. 


Kyudo Class. This form of Japanese archery will be 
taught by Harry Edwards. Meet at the Kyudo 
targets, E. Field House, 1-3 pm (if rain, Activity 
Bldg.) Free, call x2806 to sign up. 


The Academic Senate Committee on Planning and 
Budget is holding a special all day forum on 
Reorganization (The horse is not quite dead) from 9 
am to 6 pm at the Performing Arts Theater. Major 
addresses by the Chancellor, Deans and Committee 
Heads on the state of the campus are aniticipated. 
Be there or be cubicle. 


Sunday 


Movies 


Dark Star, a sci-fi film with Dan O'Bannon and 
Brian Marelle. 8 and 10 pm, College V Dining Hall. 
$1. 


Miscellaneous 


Hike to the San Lorenzo River via backwood 
University trails. Leave from the East Field House 
Trailers at 11 am and return by 5 pm. Swim, catch 
some rays or whatever you want. Free. Call x2806 
to sign up. 


Volleyball clinic taught by Denis Hare, Men's 
Volleyball Coach, UCSC. All skills will be taught 
and some team strategy. | 1 am-3 pm, West Field 
House. Bring shoes and shorts. Students $4, others 
$5, payable in advance at P.E. Office or at W. Field 
House the day of the clinic: 


Monday 


Movies 

Ugetsu directed by Kenji Mizoguchi, starring Kinuyo 
Tanaka. A 16th century legend of a peasant potter 
who is enchanted by the ghost of a court lady who 
died before she could taste the womanhood. 7:30 
pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3. Free. 


Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid with Paul 
Newman, Robert Redford and Katherine Ross. 7 
pm , Cowell Dining Hall. Cowell students $1 
others $1. 25 (25¢ off if you come in costume) 


Concerts 

Woody Shaw will be at Kuumbwa tonight, at 8 and 
10:30. tickets are $6 in advance and $6.50 at the 
door. 


Duane Sousa at the Catalyst in the garden room. 


Sports 


Women’s Basketball Game— UCSC versus Notre 
Dame. 7 pm, West Gym, free. 


Meetings 


The Labor Support Group will be holding a general 
open meeting to discuss future action in support of 
the farmworkers on strike in Watsonville. The 
meeting will take place at 1137 Laurel St., (Laurel 
and Mission) at 7:30 pm. Viva la Huelga! 
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Miscellaneous 


Windsurfing Class. In two 4 hour classes you will 
be skilled as a beginner and be able to rent a board 
for your own pleasure. $40 includes board rental, 
transportation and instruction for 8 hours. After 8 
hours of instruction, boards are available for rental 
at $15 per day. Classes are Mon./Wed. or Tues./ 
Thurs. through the quarter; limited to 2 people. Sign 
up now for the week and days of your choice in P.E. 
Office. Call x2806 for more info. 
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Tuesday 


‘Movies 

The Organizer, 7:30 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall, 
free. 

Le Fantome de la Liberte (The Phantom ot 
Liberty) French, 1974 with subtitles. 7:30 and 9:30 


pm, Classroom 2. Series of 9 Bunuel films, $10: 
single : $1.50. 


Song of the Canary, on occupational health and 
safety. 7 and 10 pm, Oakes, Rm. 105, free. 


Miscellaneous 

Juggling Clinic in the College V Quad at 3 pm. A 
juggling instructor will be available to show you the 
basic ball and club techniques. Free, so be there or 
be cubicle. 


Worship celebration 5-6 pm, Health Center Con- 
ference Rm, 
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Wednesday 


Movies 
Namibia: The People Armed, produced by South 


West Africa People’s Organization. The history of 


Namibia; currently involved in struggle for inde- 
pendence from South Africa. 7:30 pm, College V 
Fireside Lounge, free. 


The President’s Analyst with James Coburn and 
Godfrey Cambridge. 8 and 10 pm, Kresge Town 
Hall. Kresge students 50¢, others $1. 


PBS TV film: Shakespeare's Measure for Measure. 
8 pm, Communications Bldg. Rm. 150. Free. 


Concerts 


Recital by Michael Ponti, pianist. Liszt 12 Etudes 
d’Execution Transcendate; Becthoven Sonata 29, 
Opus 106, “Hammer Klavier”. 8 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall. Students and elders $3.50. general 
$5.50. 

Lectures 


Luncheon/Lecture by Dr. Simon Ramo, Executive 
Vice President, Director of the Board Thompson 
Ramo Woolridge, Inc. (TRW), and Regents Lec- 
turer: “*Science-Technology-Society Interactions’. 
11:30 am-1:30 pm, Dream Inn. $5 payable at door. 
For reservations call x2530. 


Miscellaneous 


Learn belly dancing from Marianne Gabriel. It's a 
good way to exercise and have fun. $8 for 8 classes, 
payable at P.E. Office. Class starts today, 12 noon- 
| pm, Activity Bldg.. East Field House. 


People’s Theater Festival —workshops, panel dis- 
cussions, performances: starting at 12 noon in 
Performing Arts, Rm. B-100, free. 


Round table discussion luncheon with Terry Burke, 
David Swanger and Michael Tanner. 12 noon-2 
pm, College V Served Dining Rm. Teaching and 
counscling staff only. Advance reservations to Lee 
Jones (4380/28 14*). 


Seminar—Kristina Hooper, Craig Haney, Elliot 
Aronson, M. Brewster Smith and Michacl Kahn. 
UCSC professors and Assoc. professors of psych- 
ology. “Future Visions of Psychology”. 7 pm, 
Oakes, Rm. 105, free. 


Photography Workshop— Emphasis on darkroom 
work. Improve your printing techniques. Demon- 
Strations, discussions and critiquing. Students must 
bring their own negatives and printing paper. Costs 
$5 which includes lab fee. Limited enrollment. Sign 
up in advance at P.E. Office. 7-10 pm, Kresge 
darkroom. Instructor Catharina Marlowe. 


Basketweaving Workshop. Learn a variety of tech- 
niques and mediums. 7-10 pm, Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge. Free (Bring a friend) 
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THE DEADLINE TO APPLY FOR EN- 
TRANCE into the Natural History Pathway, Plan- 
ning and Public Policy Pathway and the Environ- 
mental Studies Individual Program is Thursday, 
April 19 at 5:00 p.m. Please leave applications with 
Juanita Nama 317 Kerr Hall. For further information 
call x2104. 


THE MINORITY BIOMEDICAL SUPPORT 
PROGRAM (MBS) will be accepting applications 
from April 9-May 4 for the Summer 1979 Under- 


WORK STUDY VETERANS NEEDED. Ap- 
plications are currently being accepted for 2 work 
study veteran positions at the Veteran Services 
Office at Central Services, Room 125. Closing 
date, April 13th. See Mikie Holt, x2829. 


UCSC ALUMNI AND THE UC DAVIS MED- 
ICAL SCHOOL: Bill Downey, a UCSC alumnus 
who is currently a medical student at Davis, will 
present a slide show and information session for all 
interested people. This presentation will take place on 


_ 


CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT: 
April 9: Mutual Service Insurance (Sales). April 10: 
Syntex Corporation (Biology, Chemistry), Cornell 
University, Dept. of Natural Resources. April 11: 
TRW Vidar (Information Sciences). April 12: 
Burroughs Corporation (Information Sciences). 
April 13: Northern California College of Chiroprac- 
tic. If you are interested in any of the above 
organizations, please contact Diane Walker at the 
Career Planning Center, 429-4985. Most recruiters 
will conduct group information meetings open toall 


ALL STUDENTS APPLYING FOR FINAN- 
CIAL AID for 1979-80 are reminded that the 
deadline for completing their application file is 
April 16, 1979. In addition to the Student Aid 
Application for California (SAAC), other docu- 
ments such as tax returns and Basic Grant Student 
Eligibility Reports must be submitted by the dead- 
line. Detailed instructions are available in the 
Financial Aid Office, 301 Applied’Sciences. Peer 
advisers are available every week in the colleges to 
answer questions about the application process. 
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, Hall, graduate Laboratory Training Workshop. MBS is Monday, April 9, at 3:00 pm in the Oakes Science interested students, staff, faculty and alumni. 
intended to increase the number of ethnic minorities Center Lounge. Minority students are encouraged to INFORMATION SCIENCES 100A INTRO- 
om of in the health sciences and offers academic-year attend. This program is sponsored by the Career NONVIOLENCE THROUGH MUSIC - On DUCTION TO PROGRAMMING Spring 
d 9:30 research opportunities to students upon completion Planning Center; call 429-2183 for more information. Monday, April 9th at 8:00pm, German classical Quarter 1979 MWF, 2:30-3:45pm Classroom 1. 
. $10: of the summer program. For applications and guitarist Roland Kohle will present an evening of This course will be geared to non-science students. 
further information please contact Nancy Campagna, THE CAREER PLANNING CENTER AND music, to be held in room 5 of the laurel Community It will choose applications appropriate to social 
Room 305 Thimann Labs, x2469 or 2884. THE ART BOARD are presenting a seminar for art Center. In a benefit for the Resource Center for sciences students. The course will teach applications 
th and ‘ students who are thinking about work and/or graduate Nonviolence and People for a Nuclear Free Future programming in a high-level language—Algol W. 
STUDY LIST FILING: April 10-13. Packets are school. Topics to be discussed include: the techniques Roland will demonstrate through his guitar “that Next year IS 110A will be replaced by: 
available now. Undergraduates: at your college of compiling a good portfolio, the graduate school nonviolence is the only way we can live together.” IS 100N - for natural sciences students, 
office. Graduate students: pick up your packet at application process and work options while pursuing A $1-2 donation is requested, but don’t let money IS 100G - for non-science students, and 
pm. A your board of studies office and file it at the artistic interests. This seminar will take place on keep you away. IS 12P - for Information Sciences majors. 
ou the Graduate Division Office. $10 late fee. Tuesday, April 10, at 7:30 p.m. in the College Five Contact: Robert Weiner 423-1626 or Dixie Ruther- 
ere OF Fireside Lounge. For further information call x2183. ford 423-1725. "Mark Esposoto and Jody Oberfelder will present a 
Lecture-demonstration of ‘‘The Art of Energy” 
REGISTRATION ENDS April 13. College ap- THE CAREER PLANNING CENTER is spon- “DEATH AND YOUNG CHILDREN,” awork- with dance improvisations illustrating the elements, 
r Con- proval and a $25 late fee are required after this date. soring discussion groups designed to help students shop that addresses the issues of death as they touch of space, time, shape, and motion, APRIL 6th at 
explore how their interests can affect their choice of a the lives of children ages 3-8, will be held on 8pm at Cabrillo College in Aptos, California. The 
REQUEST FOR NONRELEASE OF PUBLIC career. An interest survey, “The Self-Directed Thursday, April 5th, from 3:30-6:30 pm, at the following night, April 7th at 8 pm they all perform an 
INFORMATION: April 13 is the last day to file Search’’, will be the primary tool used in these library of Mar Vista School. The program, resche- |° evening of ned works featuring 
for spring quarter. Registrar’s Office. groups. The first group will take place on Friday, duled from March Ist, is part of the spring work- “CREOLE” and “OFFERING” (the Bowl Dance), 
April 6, at 10:30 a.m. in the Cowell Center (room shop series of the Child Development Resource both choreographed by Jody Oberfelder, “SPRING 
AN EASTER SUNRISE CELEBRATION will 117). Similar groups will take place every other Center. It is designed for parents and teachers alike. TO TOUCH,” choreographed by Mark Esposito 
be held on the East Athletic Field at 5:30 a.m. on Friday throughout§Spring Quarter. If you would Fee is $3.00. Enrollment is limited. For pre- and Jody, and “FIRE DANCE,” choreographed by 
Sunday, April 15th. Sponsored by U.R.C. Christian like to attend, pleasé sitn-up at the Career Planning registration call 476-1714. Marcia Wardell Esposito. Tickets will be sold at the ' 
——s groups. Everyone welcome. Breakfast following at Center, 429-2183. door: Lecture-Demonstration: $2, Concert: $3-gen- 
Stevenson picnic area; free. AN ORIENTATION FOR ALL SENIOR LIT- : eral, $2.50-students, seniors, and children. Feel sae 
South AN OBSERVANCE OF “GOOD FRIDAY” ERATURE Majors who are planning totake their | {pris sor! share the Joy of DANCE nore 
at ‘a the Upper Quarry at 12 noon on | THINKING ABOUT AJOB? The Career Plan- | _orals this quarter will be held at 2:30, Friday, April 3 
Hoty of will be held in the Uppe ary ning Center is presenting a series of workshops 6, in the literature Board Lounge in Classroom 
Lie Friday, April 13th. Members of the faculty, campus during Spring Quarter which are designed to assist Building. Bibliographies for the Senior Oral Exams 
lege V ministers and students will lead the observance in a those students who are preparing to look for employ- are due in the Board Office by April 24. Exam lists AUDITIONS FOR A ONE-ACT VAUDEVIL- 
series of meditations on the Seven Last Words of ment in the near future. Resume workshop§ will will be posted in the Literature Board Office by LIAN COMEDY: A production of the winner of 
oer | Christ from the Cross. Sponsored by URC Christian take place every Wednesday at 6:30 p.m.; job search April 1. Senior Oral Exams will be May 9, 10, and the College 5 Playwriting Contest, Honor Bright. 
Town ours. Everyone werome: workshops will take place every Friday at Noon; 11. Performances in early June. Actors will each be 
HAROLD PINTER’S BLACK COMEDY, Old interviewing workshops will take place on April 18, paid $50. Individual auditions Thursday, April 5, 
Times which explores the menace of memory, will 25 and May 9, 24 at 2:20 p.m. All of these OPEN OFF!CE HOURS WILL NOT be held and Saturday, April 7, 7-11pm, at the College 5 
easure. be presented at UCSC’s Barn Theatre on April 6,7, workshops will take place at the Career Planning on the following Tuesdays due to the Chancellor’s Dining Hall. Sign up for an audition time and check 
ce. 12, 13, and 14 at 8:30pm. The show is free. Center. For further information call 429-2183. absence from campus: April 3, May 15, June 5. out a script at the Performing Arts Steno Pool. — 
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XEROX & BINDING 
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THE LIVING LANGUAGE 


Dear Editor: 

As a linguistics major, it is disturbing to 
find that many people still believe that the 
Linguistics Board is defunct. I would like 


candid, and 1D. 
& student end faculty discount 
w 24 hour service on photo 


finishing. 
tf we do our own bieck and 
white processing 35mm. 


, 1979 


( 5 DISSERTATION & THESIS SPECIALISTS ——<—una «to set the record straight. We came very 

} Non arohi-@ seilauppanine open dally 9-5 Seturdeys 10-2 close to it last spring; when we left for the 

"A Te) McHENRY LIBRARY 429-2919 ae BEE oscar sh oa summer the last word-from the chancellor 
a | : -B was that he did not expect to see a board of 

ae o linguistics in'a year’s time. However, in the 
é 8 fall it became evident that the students’ 
@ + show of concern and outspoken protest 
f a Palace Att against the ill-considered actions of the 
a mie administration had won us the support of 
‘ yy . ry = Dean Moglen and the Division of Humani- 
i & f] MACE f / ( , ties, and the Chancellor was persuaded to 

Vy : change his mind. 

‘} £ The Board is not only still accepting 
] O Pai / | C C Ar C majors, but is actually strengthening its 
e : program one year after the chancellor’s 
if “tentative” announcement that it would 
p. ve be disestablished. We are confident that 
3 ; while there is a UCSC there will be a 
i Linguistics Board. 

‘ The moral is that by showing that we 
me care, students can reverse administrative 
; 5 : / decisions; it takes hard work, persistence 

‘e and devotion, but a new and permanent 
ie, solidarity and awareness can be born out ot 

iy if i f crisis, Since last spring the linguistics 

y students have formed a student association 

, and begun to take an active role in board 
i affairs. 

af For information about our Newsletter, 

ra colloquia or other events, call me at 429- 

f 4188. 

6 y Sincerely, 
ry Susanna Cummings 
si Linguistics Association 

ij ~* - Cowell 
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j j GOOD THRU 4-14-79 
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20% OFF 
BEAR of a CLIP 


STUDIO TUBES 


20% OFF 
PORTFOLIO 


GRUMBACHER STRATHMORE 
WATERCOLORS SKETCH PAD 
9x12 


REG. 85° Now 69° Shui Odaiter. Hoare 


20% OFF 


Thurs. April 5 9 am-9 pm 
r Free Artist Discount Card et April 6 9 am-6pm é 
Ask For You “oe Sat. April 7 10 am-5 pm Voit Lphelonas 
wy aie M-F April 9-13 9 am-6 pm 
TWO LOCATIONS M-F April 16-20 9 anr6 pm 


2647 4ist Ave. 
Soquel 
476-3799 


1308 Pacific Ave. 
Santa Cruz 
427-1770 _ 


(GOOD FOR NON-TEXT 
PURCHASES) OR: 


FE neo rivensoano | tee, oS 5% CASH DISCOUNT 
NOW $25 NOW $695 ON ALL TEXTBOOK 7 


PURCHASES. 


Last day to return books is Fri., April 20th 


RAH, RAH! 


Dear Editor: 

In response to the March 8 issue’s 
Ragtime, I think that the author is unclear 
and speaking in generalities, regarding the 
second thing that he learned. You see, 
there are some people in this country with 
the title of student body president who 
retain an altruistic quality. Maybe Mr. 
Arenson might replace the words “student 
body presidents” with “some writers 
sometimes rank somewhere below electric 
can openers in terms of providing a useful 
public service.” 

I happen to be in favor of a campuswide 
student government. I feel that the existing 
college governments could either elect, 

appoint, or hold elections for two student 
representatives to serve on a central body. 
I think that 16 people collectively would be 
able to represent the needs of all students, 
better than eight dispersed groups. It ap- 
pears that the 8 separate groups make up 
the hub, spokes, and rim of the unbalanced 
wheel that is now in motion. Even though 
there might be a few elected “‘fatheads” 
running around, the nucleus of a central 
governing body might just be the ball 
bearings that are so badly needed to cor- 
rect the balance of that wheel. 

I believe that the students at U.C.S.C. 
would be playing a much larger part in the 
decision making process that directly af- 
fects students, if they were better orga- 
nized. Thanks for your time. 

Oh by the way, I’m not even using the 
“services” of P.G.&E. and I’ve, never 
owned an electric can opener. 

No Nukes 

Joseph D’Amico 
Former A.S.B. President 
College of the Redwoods 
College VIII 


BOOMMOT 
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Textbooks 


1547 Pacific Garden Mall 
Santa Cruz 
423/0900 
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help wanted 


MEN!---WOMEN 
Jobs on Ships! American-Foreign. No experience 
required. Excellent pay. Worldwide travel. Sum- 
mer job or career. Send $3.00 for information. 
SEAFAX, Dept. D-13, Box 2049, Port Angeles, 
Washington 98362. 


$500.00 PER WEEK possible as home telephone 
receptionist for national advertising firm. No 
experience requried — no obligation. A.C.P., Inc. 
P.O. Drawer 140069, Dallas, TX 75214. 


SUMMER JOBS Jewish summer camp positions 
available: counselors, specialists including: drama, 
dance, naturalist/tripper, sports/recreation, music, 
arts/crafts. For applications and information call 
* 415-397-1730 or write Camp Arazim, 944 Mar- 
ket Street, Room 712, San Francisco, California 
94102. 


BANK OF THE WEST - Formerly First National 
Bank of San Jose - will be at the Career Planning 
Center, April 17, 1979, from 9:30 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

Purpose: Recruiting for ‘Management Training 
Program.’ Degree required. 


“WANT TO SPEND THIS SUMMER sailing 
the Caribbean’? The Pacific? Europe? Cruising 
other parts of the world aboard sailing or power 
yachts? Boat owners need crews! For free infor- 
mation, send a 15¢ stamp to Xanadu, 6833 So. 
Gessner, suite 661, Houston. TX. 77036. 


lost and found 


FOUND: Siamese- cat, near East Field House. 
Confused in traffic. Identify, claim, and pay ad 
please. 423-8616. Marci. 


GLOVE LOST - gray wool, leather palm - last 
quarter. One's useless! If you’ve seen the other, 
please call - Merle - 427-2786. 


space available 


ARTISTS: Workspace avail. in shared studio with 
atmosphere of support. exchange. & quiet. Excel. 
light $60 a mon. incl. utl. Portfolio/interview 


‘ required. Infor: 2-D Studio, SC Art Center, 1001 
Center St., 425 0671/427 3816. 


“LEASE A MEDITATION CIRCLE, or rent a 
RV space, in the beautiful mountains of Humboldt 


county’s prime sinsemilla country. Get rich. One. 


Krugerrand per season. Call (916) 925-4733. ” 


classes 


JAZZ IMPROVISATION LESSONS—any 
instrument or voice GUITAR LESSONS —learn 
songs from your favorite records. Beginners OK. 
Kevin 426-4180. 


MASSAGE PRACTITIONER CERTIFICA- 
TION: Heartwood Wholistic Health Institute, 
State Certified professional training in Massage 
and Wholistic Health Education. Day and Evening 
programs. Call for catalogue 425-7707. New pro- 
gram starts Feb. 28. 


BASIC FUNCTIONAL ANATOMY for the 
Student of Body Technique. By Donna Cerio. 
Course includes: Lecture, Body Exploration, Body 
Meditation & Body Painting. For those who desire 
a simple, yet solid understanding of the human 
body. Day class, March 12-April 4, Mon. & Wed. 
9:30 am-11:00 am. Night Class, March 12-April 
16, Mon. evenings 7-9 pm. Call for reservation 
475-4634. 

YOU SHOULD BE DANCING. Tired of big 
classes? Want a good workout? Beg, intermediate 


& adv. jazz and disco classes. Call Alison at 425- 
0801 or 475-1010. 


typing 


THE IMPECCABLE TYPIST will type anything 
to meet your deadline. Reasonable rates/quality 
service. | block from UCSC. Sharon 426-5425. 


STUDENT DISCOUNTS AT CHAMPAGNE 
SECRETARIAL. Quality Typing. Editing, Re- 
write, etc. 104 Magnolia Street/ 425-1105. Mon- 
Fri 7:30-5:30 Saturdays by Appointment. 


TYPING TERM PAPERS, theses, resumes, 
mech. eng. equations, letters, etc. IBM Selectric. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 688-0754 eves. 


travel 


TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING CO. A full 
service travel agency representing all charter 
companies and scheduled airlines. OPEN 7 DAYS 
A WEEK FOR YOURCONVENIENCE. Maps, 
books, & luggage, student tours, ski trips, Eurail & 
Britrail Passes, Youth hostel cards, work abroad, 
insurance. Managed by UCSC ‘73 alum. #30 in 
the Old Sash Mill - a five minute walk from the Mall 


- oF call 425-7822. 


TRAVEL SERVICE open on campus. Everyone 
welcome. See John Saliba in the Redwood Building 
Monday thru Thursday 10-3 or call 429-TRIP. 


KEHOM XEROK 


KEROX KEROK 


XEROX 


KEHOK KEROX 


XFROx XEROX KEROK XEROX KEROX KMENHOX 


XEROX 


MOUIM MKOWIX KOMP KOWIX 


KEROXK 


CONNECTION 


1218 PACIFIC GARDEN MALL 
SANTA CRUZ e¢ (408) 425-5177 


STUDENT’S SPECIAL! 


with U.C.S.C. |.D. card 
THIS OFFER GOOD FOR THE 


ENTIRE SPRING Quan ee 


COPIES 2'2¢ ® 


SPECIAL PRICES ON OFFSET PRINTING 


* FAST SERVICE! * 


xOu3x 


XEROX KEROK KCAOK KEROKM KEROK 


xOUIX MOWIXM 


MOUIX MOWIKX KMOHIXM 


MOT KOU IKM 


XO IK 


MOH Ix 


MOU3X KOBIX KODSR ACOIX 
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CLASSIFIED AD S Twenty words for a dollar, due by noon Tuesday. 


for sale 


TANDEM 10-speed. Gitane 224"’-19'%"’ double 
men’s frame. Cantilever & drum brakes. Alloy 
wheels. Many extras. $400. Call 335-2439. 


SPROUTS RACK TO GROW food sprouts for 
1/Sth the seed cost (alfalfa sprouts for 60¢/Ib). 
Great for households, all people, restaurants. 
Quality Douglas fir & stainless steel construction. 
6-month materials/labor guarantee. ‘“‘Model One”’ 
(grows, for example, 2’%-3% pounds alfalfa), 
$19.95 delivered. ‘Model Two” (1%-2%), $15.95. 
426-1168, Clay, 6-8 pm. 


FOR THE FINEST IN BICYCLES, parts, ac- 
cessories, clothing, custom wheels, overhauls: etc., 
call the ROBERT WRIGHT BICYCLE CO. at 
423-9064. 


SAXOPHONE, CLARINET, FLUTE & OBOE 
instruction.Studio near campus. Also Jazz Sax 
mouthpiece making. Haynes, Powell Flutes etc. 
Kurt Heisig 286-1311. 


miscellaneous 
FORUM Reorganization forum Friday, April 6, 3- 
5 pm. Thimann Lecture Hall 3. 


COOL (Coalition in Opposition to Organic Liber- 
alism) asks you to NUKE THE WHALES— 
Sponsored by Len and Dylan—Paid for by the 
Mission. 


ATOMIC MEMORIES by Mr. Louis Schwartz. 
This was going to be a verbal A-bomb at UCSC. As 
I was typing the verbal A-bomb a young college 
friend got talking to me. I learned how depressed 
and worried she was because of the happenings in 
Pennsylvania. This made me remember things I 
had forgotten and repressed. The first A-bomb was 
dropped just before the start of my college soph- 
more year, and Russia exploded her first A-bomb 
when I was finishing my first MA. I got my first 
professional job and got married in a world in 
which consciously or unconsciously everyone 
worried and told stories about atomic weapons that 
had gone out of control. It added up to a mental 
poisoning that my generation lived in, it colored 
everything we said, did and hoped for. Don’t be 
depressed or discouraged, or try not to be so. Unlike 
my generation, your generation nas a chance to do 
something about Nuclear arms and energy. “We 
learn all about geology only the morning after the 
earthquake.”’ Even Eisenhower and Khruschev 
were powerless to stop proliferation, though both 
wanted to do so sincerely. Read the touching 
account of their powerlessness in Khruschev’s 
Memoirs, the powerlessness of the two most 
powerful men in the world. Now your generation 
has the power. Act accordingly. Don’t mope. 


§ CASHEW- 


up 


arin i. 


Whole Earth 
Restaurant 


Thursday night: 


ENCHILADA BAKE 


$2.25 a la carte 
Friday night: 


bah MUSHROOM 
neo lL ROGANOFF 
$2 10 


new hours: 
Monday— Friday 
8-9; Saturday 
10-3 


services 


And: INTRODUCTION TO THE TAROT class 
' starting March 28. Cheryl Martin 426-4180. 


ASTROLOGER ON CAMPUS offers discounts 
to fellow students for natal horoscopes, progres- 
sions, relationship composites, cycle and spiral 
chart work and general astro-counseling. Diana. A- 
1 Student Apts. 427-1304. 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION - 1521% 
‘Pacific Avenue has openings for the on-going 
,Women’s Support Group. Mondays 3:15 to 4:45. 
‘Sliding scale fee. Call 423-9444 to reserve a place. 


MOVING? My van and I are for hire, anytime. 
Very reasonable. I’m poor and need the bucks. Alan 
476-9778. 


“HERCUSLEAZ” MOVING/DELIVERY by a 
“fine” human being in a carpeted, econoline van, 
after 10 am, please call Neill, 427-1906. 


TELL A FRIEND...Month of march Polarity 
Special - “price introductory offer! Experience a 
healthful one-hour treatment, $7.50 with mention 
of this ad...(one per customer). Sheila Carrillo, 
experienced practioner 336-5670. 


ASTROLOGY, HAND READING, life & past 
life reading, new-age classes, weddings, & coun- 
seling. Call Adrienne Kane, 335-4186. 


IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! Send $1.00 for 
your 356-page, mail order catalog of Collegiate 
Research. 10,250 topics listed. Prompt Delivery. 
Box 25097-B, Los Angeles, Calif. 90025. (213) 
477-8226. 


MOVING/HAULING, almost anything. Large 
pickup truck, 3 years, experience, references. $5/hr 
& 30¢/mi., or flat rate. Billy, 429-1305. 


HOLISTIC ASTROLOGY. Using the birth chart 
for personel integration. Classes starting March 26. 


EALTH CENT 
WON OLOSICAL CAR 
APPOINTMENTS 
including preventive health exam: 


Pap tests. breast exam. VD tests, 
vaginal infections, birth control. etc. 
Medi-cal accepted:sliding fees. 
Call 427-3500 for info. & app't. 


Feminine Hygiene 
Made Easy 


The Natural Way 
with 


Sally’s Sponges 


7 REASONS 
WHY YOU SHOULD 
TRY SALLY'S SPONGES 


AND- 


°* Economical 
** Convenient 
** Easy to insert and remove 
** Non-Chafing 

** Non-Infectious 

** Long Lasting 

** Environmentally Sound 


Use this handy coupon to place initial 
order for a one-year supply. only $4.95. 


Name 


Address 


judy G — SS@lq |IIH @ UO ALIS 
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Sportsman's Shop presents... 


adidas =24 ana Ma es 
pm. 


Gi 


iy reg. $28.95 ; 
iQ, NOW $19.90 ea A > is reg. $32.95, 
2 oer fe Saath A NOW $24.30 
converse ‘WORLD CUP 
TRAINER 
converse ABA 
TENNIS SHOE, reg. 
ina ‘ $11.95, NOW $9.20 
renting shoe CONDOR oe ee 
ett. Visa ts acnslataee running shoe (Sf 


softness. Spoiler extens! f 


(discontinued) 2 we sp 
NOW vic eve ae 


reg.$29.95 sat Gree 
NOW $23.50 ARROW rusting 
shoe, reg.$19.95 
NOW $14.90 


plus—MANY other shoes on sale, 
including BATA and TREAD II 


O DANSKINS IN-STOCK Gymnastic @ 
Swimsuit styles; 20% OFF long-sleeve styles 


O BASEBALL T-SHIRTS 3% sleeves, reg. 
$4.75 NOW $3.99; CAPS, old style, for 99¢! 


Sportsman's Shop 


1532 PACIFIC AVENUE 


423-6908 ? 
MONDAY-SATURDAY 9:30-5:30 


